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OUR PLANS— 
AND YOU 


HAVE YOU acted on our letter out- 
lining our future plans? 


Eslanda Robeson will report regu- 
larly from the UN on matters not 
covered in the daily press. Theodore 
Bayer will write on America's stake in 
East-West trade, Ralph Parker will tell 
of the rise in Soviet living standards. 


We are arranging for more first-hand 
articles from Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungaria, Bulgaria, Rumania. 

And we plan a special issue devoted 
to People's China. 

We also plan other material in the 
form of pamphlets and supplements. 
The first—Negotiations—The Way to 
Peace—a full report and evaluation of 
discussions, proposals and decisions at 
the Berlin Conference by Jessica Smith 
—is now going to press. 

We plan all this—but only if you 
make it possible. 

Your generosity has helped us meet 
defense needs and past obligations. But 
if we are to continue to bring you the 
information you can only get through 
our pages—we need additional funds. 

Won't you send as large a contribu- 
tion as you can? The need is urgent! 
Please send it today. 


NEW WORLD REVIEW 
23 West 26th Street, New York 10 


1 am enclosing $.............. to help 


realize your plans and to insure con- 
tinued publication of New World Re- 
view. 


Name .... 


Address m 
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The Berlin Conference—And Alter 


by JESSICA SMITH 


HE great and positive signifi- 

cance of the Berlin Four-Power 
Conference was in_ re-establishing 
the principle of negotiation as the 
only way to settle disputes among 
nations and lead the world toward 
peace. 

Because the big powers have been 
talking things over and will talk 
some more, people ev2rywhere are 
breathing more freely. There is a 
palpable lessening in the tensions 
aleady eased by the armistice in 
Korea and the series of moves made 
by the Soviet Union during the past 
year for better world relations, pur- 
suing what has always been the basic 
aim of its foreign policy. 

The very fact that the conference 
was held despite the long and de- 
termined efforts to prevent it—mark- 
ed a great victory for the peace 
forces of the world. 

And it can be counted an even 
greater victory that out of this con- 
ference came the decision to meet at 
Geneva with the participation of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. This 
second conference, which will discuss 
a peace settlement for Korea and 
the question of restoring peace in 
Indo-China, will provide a further 
opportunity for reducing world ten- 
sions. Already Indian Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru’s call for an immediate 
cease-fire in Indo-China has received 
wide endorsement. 

While agreement could not be 
reached on having the Geneva con- 
ference consider over-all issues of 
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common concern, it is of the utmost 
importance that ‘it will bring the 
People’s Republic of China into 
consultation with the other great 
powers. Because of the inter-rela- 
tion of all world problems today, 
the discussions will inevitably in- 
clude broader questions. 

The agreement to hold an exchange 
of views on disarmament, even on 
a limited basis, opens the way to 
discussions on reducing the terrible 
and wasteful burden of the arma- 
ments race which is diverting the 
wealth of nations and the strength 
and talents of people everywhere 
from all the things they might be do- 
ing to raise living standards and 
increase human happiness. Even 
the first step towards arms reduc- 
tion will immensely lessen the dan- 
ger of war. 

Although it is regrettable that no 
agreement could be reached on Ger- 
many, on problems of European se- 
curity and on the Austrian treaty, 
there is no question that many is- 
sues were clarified in the debates on 
these subjects which will help in 
bringing about the eventual peaceful 
unification of Germany. 

The conference revealed _ that 
there can be no solution to the Ger- 
man problem apart from the ques- 
tion of the security of Europe. It 
raised sharply the question of wheth- 
er the security of Europe as a whole 
can be solved by a divisive policy 
which turns Europe into opposing 
armed camps, which would be the 
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inevitable result of pushing through 
the European Defense Community 
and the remilitarization of Germany. 
The Soviet proposal for a fifty-year 
Collective Security Pact for all Euro- 
pean countries focused attention on 
an alternative plan in which all the 
countries of Europe, regardless of 
differing social systems could co- 
exist peacefully. 

Finally, we can count as a positive 
result of the conference that it af- 
forded the opportunity for Secre- 
tary of State Dulles and Foreign 
Minister Molotov, in private conver- 
sations, to pursue further the pro- 
cedural arrangements for the talks 
on President Eisenhower’s proposal 
for an atomic pool for peaceful pur- 
poses, and the Soviet Government’s 
suggestion for a pledge by the great 
powers not to use atomic or hydrogen 
weapons or other weapons of mass 
destruction, as an interim step to- 
ward agreement on their final ban- 
ning. 

The voices of ordinary Americans 
who want peace, cf the working peo- 
ple who understand the connection 
between peace and jobs, were not 
heard in Berlin. 

It was not that America Mr. Dul- 
les was representing when on the 
eve of the conference he unveiled the 
“new look” military policy “. . . to 
retaliate instantly by means and 
at places of our own choosing,” which 
‘Wwas understood everywhere as a 
threat to atom bomb the cities of the 
Soviet Union and China if some lo- 
cal conflict might break out which 
the Administration might choose to 
interpret as “Communist aggres- 
sion.” 

This was not an auspicious way to 
enter upon a new era of negotiations. 

But already, from many quarters, 
questions are being raised here at 
home at the dreadful and momentous 
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implications of this policy for all 
Americans, and demands are rising 
for a great national discussion of 
our foreign policy. 

The Berlin Conference has already 
made its contribution to that discus- 
sion. It has brought home more 
clearly than ever that there is no 
threat of aggression from the Soviet 
Union or China whose leaders are 
doing everything in their power to 
bring about the substitution of the 
conference table for force and threats 
of force in world affairs. 

Nor was it auspicious that during 
this period there should have been 
new threats of war against China; 
that the first U.S. unit of B-47 atom- 
ic jet bombers was sent to Moroccan 
bases from which, newspapers re- 
ported, “potential targets in Euro- 
pean Russia and the Black Sea oil 
region are brought into range”; that 
preparations advanced for air bases 
in Spain; that the United States- 
Pakistan military alliance and the 
related Turkey-Pakistan Pact, both 
bitterly opposed by India and other 
Asian countries, were announced; 
that additional air mechanics were 
sent to Indo-China, and that plans 
were made to spend another $1,200,- 
000,000 of the U.S. taxpayers money 
to keep the war in Indo-China going. 

And, finally, the surrender of the 
Administration to McCarthyism has 
raised new, grave doubts and fears 
among the American people and 
around the world as to the future 
course of U.S. foreign policy. 

Mr. Dulles, on his return, was met 
by a barrage of criticism from the 
McCarthy camp for having agreed 


to a conference with People’s China, |i 


which was said to amount to “vir- 
tual recognition.” Senator Knowland 


(R-Cal.) charged him with “appease- 


ment,” and preparing “an Asian 
Munich.” Mr. Dulles defended him- 
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self by placing the responsibility on 
M. Bidault, French Foreign Minis- 
ter, who, he said, had given him a 
grim warning that unless his [Bid- 
ault’s] conference plan was accepted, 
“his government would collapse by 
March 1, and be followed by 1) the 
withdrawal of French troops from 
Indo-China and 2) the wiping out of 
any chance of French ratification of 
the European Defense Community.” 
After being grilled by members of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, according to Doris Fleeson 
in the New York Post (February 
26), Mr. Dulles’ lips quivered and 
his eyes filmed, as he complained: 


We won every point from the Rus- 
sians in Berlin. I don’t think it is 
right that when we come home after 
making such a record we should have 
to face this kind of criticism. It 
hurts us and it hurts what we are 
trying to do. 


Whereupon Senator Humphrey (D- 
Minn.) remarked that Mr. Dulles 
was just reaping the whirlwind of 
bitter partisanship his own party 
had introduced into foreign affairs. 
As to winning every point from 
the Russians, it is interesting to 
note that the only question on which 
agreement was reached, that of a 
conference including the Chinese 
People’s Republic, was one which 
Secretary Dulles had fought desper- 
ately to exclude from consideration 
altogether. It was Russian insist- 
ence on including this point—because 
they knew that the deep differences 
on Germany would be difficult if not 
impossible of solution as long as 
over-all world tensions continued— 
hat led to the one most fruitful re- 





sult of the conference. 

The fact that pressure from Al- 
ied powers compelled Mr. Dulles to 
vield on this point indicates that the 
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realities of the world situation and 
the pressure of the people may in 
the end prevail over the destructive 
efforts of the McCarthyite cabal, 
which will certainly do everything in 
its power to hamper the Geneva con- 
ference. 

With the question ef East-West 
trade becoming increasingly urgent 
for America’s allies, Mr. Dulles must 
know what difficulties will face 
American foreign policy if McCarthy 
and the China Lobby should be per- 
mitted to take it over. On his recent 
speaking trip, McCarthy is reported 
to have called upon Republicans to 
ask of every candidate for Congress 
one question: “If we send you to 
Washington will you continue to vote 
our money to allies who are using 
that money to strengthen our mortal 
enemy, Red China?” How long could 
our country hope to retain allies if 
such a policy should prevail? 

In his radio and television report 
on the Berlin Conference, Secretary 
Dulles declared that one of the im- 
portant results of the conference was 
that “As far as Europe was con- 
cerned, we brought Mr. Molotov to 
show Russia’s hand.” 

Yet, again and again during the 
conference, Secretary Dulles had 
complained that Mr. Molotov was 
saying “nothing new.” The Soviet 
Union in the long discussions that 
preceded the conference, had in fact, 
showed its hand very openly, and ex- 
pressed with the utmost clarity its 
opinion that a unified and peaceful 
Germany and the European Defense 
Community were incompatible, and 
had never hidden its position that 
the question of German rearming is 
fundamental. At the same time, the 
proposal of a system of collective 
security for all Europe was widely 
hailed as a new and constructive 
suggestion, and Mr. Dulles’ interpre- 








tation of this plan as a “Soviet 
scheme to get control of all Europe” 
was not shared by the people whose 
main fear is domination by revived 
German militarism. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Dulles’ 
conclusion that he had achieved his 
main purpose and that “Berlin 
cleared the way for other things to 
happen. The unification and strength- 
ening of West Europe may now go 
on.” 

We believe that the pushing 
through of the European Defense 
Community will now be more, not 
less, difficult as a result of the peace- 
ful alternative that has been offered 
by the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Dulles reported as a great vic- 
tory over the Russians the fact that 
he had succeeded in getting Russia 
to accept a resolution “which spelled 
out the U.S. position that Red China 
might ... be dealt with where nec- 
essary, but not as a government rec- 
ognized by the United States.” He 
said that Mr. Molotov had resisted 
that provision to the last, trying to 
get the United States to meet with 
China as one of the five great pow- 
ers, only agreeing to accept the 
United States formula at the very 
end of the conference. 

“A Soviet concession of that mag- 
nitude,” declared Mr. Dulles, “ought 
not to be ignored.” 

With regard to the decision to dis- 
cuss Korea and Indo-China, Mr. Dul- 
les in his report also made an admis- 
sion of great magnitude, considering 
that the basis of his foreign policy 
is the supposed threat of Soviet ag- 
gression everywhere. He declared: 

“... I do not exclude the idea that 
the Soviet Union might, in fact, want 
peace in Asia.” 

As to the prospects for pushing 
ahead with the European Defense 
Community it seems most unlikely 
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that M. Bidault will be able to de- 
liver on his promise to get the 
French Assembly to take up the 
question of ratification. The attitude 
he met on his return to France was 
that with the possibility of further 
easing of tensions through the Ge- 
neva conference, it would be better 
to let the whole matter rest until 
then. Opposition to EDC among the 
French people and in parliament has 
intensified as a result of the confer- 
ence, which showed so clearly that 
there is another alternative. Opposi- 
tion has increased even in conserva- 
tive French circles as a result of the 
declarations by the three Western 
representatives that a unified Ger- 
many would not be bound by the 
agreement, contrary to the binding 
provisions in the EDC treaty itself. 
This raises the specter of a remili- 
tarized Germany which would not be 
controlled by the 6-nation army as 
the French have been assured would 
be the case. 

In England opposition to EDC is 
mounting daily. Both the executive 
and the parliamentary groups of the 
Labor Party are sharply split on the 
issue. A resolution to get parliamen- 
tary support for the Government’s 
policy of proceeding at once with the 
rearming of Germany squeaked 
through the Labor MP’s by a margin 
of only nine votes, and rank and fil 
support for the Bevan position that 
an alternative must be found to EDC 
is growing. 

Even Mr. Churchill, in a speech 
during the House of Commons de- 
bate on foreign affairs on February 
25, while he went along with the 
idea of building up the EDC, indi- 
cated that the Berlin Conference had 
made “discussion of all these ques- 


tions less delicate and dangerous 


than it was before.” He underlined 
the importance of the Geneva meet 
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ing with People’s China, and de- 
clared it has an even better chance 
of fruitful results than the one in 
Berlin. 

Sir Winston made a strong plea 
for more trade with the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Democracies: 


The more the two great divisions 
in the world mingle in the healthy 
and fruitful activities of commerce, 
the greater the counterpoise to the 
purely military calculations. 


He also indicated that he was still 
in favor of top level meetings of 
heads of governments. 

The question of East-West trade 
has become of paramount considera- 
tion in Great Britain. - Increasing 
demands for the lifting of the em- 
bargoes which are cutting Britain 
off from lucrative orders from China, 
the USSR and the People’s Democra- 
cies are being made by influential 
business and official quarters in Eng- 
land, who are feeling the pressure 
of the competition of the American- 
fostered industry of Germany and 
Japan. 

In Italy, too, opposition to EDC is 
growing, both popular and _ parlia- 
mentary, and it is not likely that the 
shaky Scelba government could sur- 
vive a vote on the issue. 

There is also widespread opposi- 
tion to EDC within Germany. Ade- 
nauer rushed through the Bundes- 
tag a constitutional amendment 
which would speed the process of 
ratification of EDC by permitting 
rearmament and conscription. But 
the measure was vigorously opposed 
by the large German Socialist Party, 
headed by Erich Ollenhauer, which 
has stiffened its opposition to EDC. 
At the recent Brussels conference of 
the Socialist International, the Ger- 
man Socialists opposed the rearma- 
ment of Germany on the ground that 
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it would make the division of their 
country permanent. 

The American people have unfor- 
tunately not had access to adequate 
accounts of the proposals and dis- 
cussions at the Berlin conference. 
Press reports were limited and bi- 
ased. Correspondents in Berlin did 
not attend the sessions, but had to 
be content with copies of the main 
speeches and briefings from each 
delegation after the sessions. Of 
U.S. briefings, M. S. Handler report- 
ed in the New York Times for Jan- 
uary 26: 


Correspondents complained that 
the American officials had employed 
psychological warfare tactics rather 
than having provided objective ana- 
lysis and appraisal of Mr. Molotov’s 
statement. 


This no doubt was the special con- 
tribution of C. D. Jackson, Adminis- 
tration psychological warfare ad- 
viser, who was a member of the U.S. 
delegation. 

Yet the proceedings of the con- 
ference, the proposals and the dis- 
cussions, have a vital importance to 
all Americans. They affect the se- 
curity and well-being of our country, 
the future of our children, the peace 
of the world. 

NWR, therefore, is preparing a 
pamphlet giving as detailed as pos- 
sible an account of what happened 
there, from the reports and docu- 
ments at hand. 

These facts are essential in order 
that Americans may be able to make 
up their own minds on the signifi- 
cance of the conference. They are 
essential to all who wish to play an 
effective part in helping to determine 
the future direction of our country’s 
foreign policy, and to guarantee that 
our country shall regain its falling 
prestige and once again play an hon- 
orable and peaceful role in the world. 
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NEW ERA FOR HUNGARY 


Past half year has witnessed a slash 
in living costs as well as a new pro- 
gram for plentiful consumer goods 


by LAWRENCE KIRWAN 


VER the past six months a tre- 

mendous change has been going 
on in Hungary. The concept that 
raising the material standard of liv- 
ing is the basic principle of socialism 
has resulted in a new era of slashed 
living costs and bountiful consumer 
goods. 

Hungary finished the war, spent 
for the most part as a vassal of Ger- 
many, economically on her knees. She 
had never been a very rich country. 
“The land of three million beggars,” 
they called her before the war, be- 
cause out of season the huge number 
of the landless peasantry who made 
up the bulk of the population just 
had no means of existence. 

The arrival in 1945 of the Soviet 
armies sent domestic and foreign 
overlords packing. The Hungarian 
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people had to start to rebuild their 
country from scratch. 

Determined that Hungary would 
never again be a dependency, the 
new leaders distributed a third of 
the agricultural land to 642,000 
landless families and set about mak- 
ing the country industrially strong. 

For eight years the nation kept its 
nose to the grindstone. Industry 
was built up where none existed be- 
fore. Whole new towns like steel- 
making Sztalinvaros were created in 
the wastelands. Great development 
projects like the Tiszalék hydro-elec- 
tric and irrigation barrage and the 
Budapest underground railway were 
begun. New factories, mostly manned 
by new-trained workers, began to 
turn out things never made in Hun- 
gary before—automobiles, giant ma- 
chine tools, mining and farm ma- 
chines, penicillin and other drugs, 
chemicals and so on. 

At the same time a social insurance 
scheme, with health services only 
dreamed of before, and an entirely 
new education system were set up. 
Today five times as many university 
students (61 per 10,000 population) 
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and two and a half times as many 
secondary school pupils as before the 
war are being taught. 
Inevitably these, and other devel- 
opments involving considerable capi- 
tal investment, put a great strain 
on the country. Something had to 
wait. And that something was the 
standard of living — comparatively 
speaking. 
In some ways the tempo of the 
program was too quick, the leader- 
ship sometimes over zealous. Mis- 
takes were made. Perhaps mistakes 
were inevitable in a country trying 
in a hurry to transform a war-ruined 
land from feudalism to self-suffi- 
ciency in a decade. 
And mistakes were frankly ad- 
mitted. It was last July, just after 
the general election, that both Pre- 
mier Imre Nagy and Maty4ds Ré- 
kosi, first secretary of the Hungar- 
ian Working People’s Party, told 
the country that the time had come 
to change the economic emphasis. 
Broadly speaking, the pace of in- 
dustrialization had been too fast and 
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Vacation spot. These Hungarian workers are gathered on the terrace 
of their rest home. The trade unions operate such vacation facilities. 


conversely not enough investment 
had been made in farming. Reor- 
ganization of the thousands of tiny 
peasant farms into cooperatives had 
been over rushed. Peasants must 
be given time to learn by example, 
and the state must ensure that suffi- 
cient machines, seeds and fertilizers 
were provided to make the change- 
over possible. 

And, as the leading newspaper 
Szabad Nép put it: “While we were 
working on the: perspective of social- 
ist development and a brighter fu- 
ture, we neglected the present... . 
We must now not only build the 
country for our children but for our- 
selves as well.” 

In short, too much investment in 
long-term heavy industrial develop- 
ment and not enough in projects 
bringing immediate consumer bene- 
fits, an improved standard of living. 
Planning experts got orders~ to 
remedy the unbalance. 

First steps were on the land. A 
whole series of Government decrees 
made sweeping concessions to the 
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farmers, both collective and individ- 

ual, 

When Premier Nagy told Parlia- 
ment it was “necessary to slow down 
the pace of the farmers’ cooperative 
movement” many people abroad 
thought this was the signal for a re- 
treat from the principle of working 
the land cooperatively. 

But that was not the case. Al- 
most all the decrees, while helping 
all farmers, put the cooperative farm- 
er in a more-favored position. What 
the Premier meant was that instead 
of hurrying individual farmers into 
cooperatives, the existing coopera- 
tives should be consolidated until 
such time as their example and a bet- 
ter flow of farm machinery provided 
the conditions for more advance. 

The “New Deal” for farmers took 
three broad forms: 

1. Lowering the quotas of products 
which have to be sold to the state 
at fixed prices, thus leaving the 
farmer more to sell on the free 
market; 

2. Increased loan assistance for de- 
velopment, and the relaxation, or 
even wiping out, of existing loan 
repayment obligations; 

38. Provision of free and cheaper 
services, such as a free state vet- 
erinary service, free seeds and 
cheaper machine help. 

Cuts in the quantity of produce 
to be sold to the state ranged from 
25 per cent in the case of the big 
cooperatives to 10 per cent for indi- 
vidual farmers. 

In one stroke $16,800,000 worth 
of short-term loan debts by the co- 
operatives were wiped out. Repay- 
ment of longer-term loans was sus- 
pended for two years and then spread 
over up to 17. 

Measures taken at this stage, the 
Minister of Agriculture announced 
at the end of September, would in- 
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crease the income of the peasantry 
by $250,000,000 a year, half of it 
going to: cooperatives. 


N THE last six months of 1953 

the average income of every man, 

woman and child in Hungary went 
up some $37 a year. 

This was the fruit of a whole se- 
ries of decrees, including price cuts 
over a range of 10,000 consumer ar- 
ticles, issued soon after the meas- 
ures aimed at stimulating food pro- 
duction. 

These decrees, said Mr. Béla Sza- 
lai, President of the National Plan- 
ning Office, when he presented the 
1954 economic plan to Parliament on 
January 22, put $378,000,000 into 
the pockets of Hungary’s ten million 
people in 1953. 

The stimulus to consumer demand 
of price cuts coupled with a bumper 
harvest was enormous. Retail trade 
turnover in the second half of 1953 
was boosted 27 per cent above that 
of the first half. 

Cash turnover in state shops at 
Christmas was about 65 per cent 
above that of 1952. And when it is 
remembered that these increases are 
in spite of reduced prices it is seen 
that in actual sales the increase in 
business is even higher. 

But before we go on to examine 
in more detail what is happening to 
the consumer, let us complete our ex- 
amination of what is going on on the 
land. 

The measures announced last aut- 
umn were but first steps, to get more 
food flowing into the towns. For at 
Christmas a further order came out 
setting out a three-year farming pro- 
gram involving the investment of 
more than a billion dollars of state 
funds over the next three years— 
that is $33 per head of population 
per year, man, woman and child. 
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“We must achieve a guaranteed 
abundant supply in the next few 
years of bread and flour, meat and 
fat, sugar and milk, potatoes, 
greens and wines,” the order stated. 

One section ordered the Ministers 
of Heavy Industry and Home and 
Foreign Trade to guarantee 1,438,000 
tons of fertilizer over the three-year 
period. Industry was told to turn out 
14,000 tractors by 1956—doubling 
the present tractor park—and to im- 
port 5,000 more. Some 2,200 more 
combine-harvesters and 3,000 thresh- 
ing machines were called for. 

Farmers and farm-planners got 
their plan, too—by 1956 the pig pop- 
ulation is to be 5,500,000, sheep 2,- 
300,000, cattle 2,200,000, poultry 20,- 
000,000. 

Bread grain acreage is to go up 
140,000 to 4,750,000, barley by 36,- 
000 to 1,120,000, rice by 80 per cent. 

Covering three pages of the lead- 
ing newspapers, the decree elaborates 
details of the program—from the 
number of cows to be artificially in- 
seminated to the target average an- 
nual lay of a hen, from the provi- 





sion of credit to the duties of agron- 
omists. 

The wine program alone calls 
for the renewal of 40 per cent of the 
560,000 acres of existing vines and 
the addition of 100,000 new acres by 
1959. 

A few weeks later this program 
was followed by an order raising the 
basic prices paid to growers of 51 dif- 
ferent crops who enter into delivery 
contracts with the Government. Now 
the farmer will be paid 1.7 times 
more for tobacco and three times as 
much as before for pepper seed. 

Finally, on January 22, presenta- 
tion of the 1954 economic plan to 
Parliament showed that the Govern- 
ment is convinced that Hungary is 
now sufficiently strong to continue 
the policy of spending more on every- 
day things and putting less by for 
the future. 

The plan, as outlined by Béla Sza- 
lai, raises the proportion of national 
income devoted to consumer goods 
and services from 75 to 82 per cent, 
and cuts that of capital accumulation 
from 25 to 18 per cent. As a result 


Main hall of the Budapest Central Food Market where trucks are being 
loaded with fresh fruits and vegetables for stores throughout the city. 
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—BEastfoto 
New apartment house in the Ujpest 
section of Budapest. Hungary this 
year is allocating 50 per cent more 
funds for housing than last year. 


it is anticipated retail trade will in- 
crease nearly 20 per cent in 1954. 

As a result of slowing the pace 
of industrialization, production of 
industry is planned to increase over- 
all by 4.5 per cent over 1953. With- 
in this figure, production of machine 
tools and other means of production 
will go down by 2 per cent but pro- 
duction of consumer goods will rise 
by 16 per cent. 

Investments in agriculture will 
take 24 per cent of the total state 
investments—almost double the pro- 
portion last year—and it is intended 
that these shall bring 8 per cent 
more output this year compared to 
the average of the last five years. 

Apartment building is to be in- 
creased considerably—the target is 
40,000 completed and 10,000 more 
started in the 12 months—and there 
are to be substantial investments for 
educational, scientific and cultural 
purposes. 

This year $126,000,000 is to be 
spent on state apartment building— 
nearly half as much again as last 
year—and in addition private indi- 
viduals who want to build their own 
homes will have access to loans to- 
taling more than $15,000,000 this 
year. Land is free, and credits—up 
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to 60 per cent of building cost—are 
repayable over 15 years at 3 per cent. 
Last year, with only a third of this 
amount of loan assistance, 3,853 pri- 
vate homes were built. 

Planned output of building ma- 
terials includes four times as many 
bricks as last year and two and a 
half times as much cement. 

The plan provides for the manu- 
facture of many types of consumer 
goods never before made in Hungary. 
Serial production of various kinds of 
domestic machinery is to be begun 
and test production of women’s un- 
derwear in nylon and other syn- 
thetics. 

Three times as many pairs of ny- 
lon stockings as last year will be 
placed on the market and two and a 
half times as many men’s shoes. 
It is planned to increase sales 50 per 
cent in bicycles, crockery, furniture 
and radio receivers, and to double the 
sales of sewing machines. 

People have more to spend. Modi- 
fications in the wage structure in the 
mining industry in December will 
put more than $8,000,000 more in 
the miners’ pockets this year. 

Prime Minister Imre Nagy told 
Parliament on January 26 the Gov- 
ernment was taking immediate steps 
to raise wage levels in the lower in- 
come groups. In addition, from April 
1, annuities and pensions of all kinds 
will be raised. Old age and disable- 
ment pensions will go up 29 per cent 
for those under 65 and by 43 per cent 
for those over 65. About 80,000 eld- 
erly people will benefit. 

Raising of pensions and allowances 
will cost the country $16,800,000 this 
year. And the new wage adjust- 
ments will increase spending power 
of those involved by $28,000,000 

Increased salaries are to be paid 
to doctors, agricultural scientists 
and village school teachers. 
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WAS BORN in 1930 in a small 
town south of Shenyang (Muk- 
den) in Northeast China. My father 
was a railway worker and my grand- 
father was a peasant. As a little 
girl I used to gather firewood and 
help my mother with the housework. 
When I was eight, we moved north 
to Tsitsihar, where my father was 
stationed. My parents found it hard 
to make both ends meet and I only 
went to school for four and a half 
years. 

Tsitsihar was liberated in 1945. 
Three years later, when I was 
eighteen, I too went to work with 
the railway. My only idea at that 
time was to work hard and earn a 
living. For the next two years I was 
first a ticket collector and then an 
announcer of the times of arrival and 
departure at the Tsitsihar station. 

One day the station master asked 
me whether I would like to become a 
coupler. I had read stories about 
Tien Kuei-ying, China’s first woman 
engine driver, and Liang Chun, our 
first woman tractor driver, and had 
asked myself: “If they can do such 
skilled work, why can’t I?” So I 
agreed. 

When the men heard I was to do 
this job they made all kinds of re- 
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She Dispatches Trains 
In People's China 


by SUN HASIAO-CHU 


marks, “Ever since Pan Ku chiselled 
heaven and earth out of chaos, no 
one has ever heard of a woman train 
coupler,” they said. “Can a mare go 
into battle?” Their talk didn’t dis- 
courage me. “It’s true that this could 
never have happened in the past,” 
I thought. “But neither were men 
and women equal, as they are to- 
day.” 

At home, mother was set against 
the whole thing. She considered it 
improper for a young girl to run all 
over the railway yards. Despite her 
opposition, I was determined to try. 

Besides coupling the coaches and 
wagons, I had to jump on and off 
moving engines. At the end of the 


first day I was so tired that I couldn’t 


sleep. My hands were a mass of 
blisters and my legs were swollen. 
I had just become accustomed to the 
work, when the cold whether set in. 
It was twenty below zero. My hands 
were so chapped the skin cracked. 
I bandaged them up and worked on, 

Among more than three hundred 
workers I was the only woman. Dur- 
ing intervals when there was nothing 
to do the men used to sit in groups 
talking and laughing. But if they 
saw me coming they would suddenly 
become silent. I felt isolated as if I 
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were some sort of criminal. It was 
impossible to learn or to work well 
with this barrier in the way. So I 
made it a rule never to take ad- 
vantage of being a girl, and tried 
to talk the way the men did. Gradu- 
ally they accepted me as one of them- 
selves. 

After a time I was appointed a 
number-taker, and a young skilled 
worker was assigned to train me. I 
wanted to learn quickly and was 
eager to work as long as possible. 
every day. But as soon as evening 
approached, he would refuse to take 
me down the yards for fear of gos- 
sip. I persuaded him by saying, 
“Why should a man of good charac- 
ter be afraid of what others may 
say?’ 

He was very strict and insisted on 
my telling him all that I had learned 
at the end of each day. It was largely 
because of this that I learned very 
quickly. 

One day in the early spring of 
1951, as I was running about in the 
railway yard with my pencil and 
pad, I noticed a stranger talking to 
the station master. From time to 
time they turned to look at me. I was 
puzzled. Later, I found out that the 
visitor was a section chief from the 
Railway Administration. 


ABOUT TWO MONTHS later I 
was sent for by the head of our 
personnel department. He told me I 
was being transferred to the ad- 
ministration to learn to be a dis- 
patcher. I was surprised, happy and 
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somewhat sad all at the same time. 

I was a girl with very little educa- 
tion and a dispatcher is like a 
military commander. He gives orders 
to dozens of stations, has hundreds 
of engine drivers under his control 
and directs them over hundreds of 
miles of line. One wrong order or 
one badly made plan may cause seri- 
ous accidents or great waste of time 
and money. From the moment the 
dispatcher goes on duty until the 
time he leaves, he has to concentrate 
hard on what he is doing. 

On the one hand, I felt it a great 
honor to be given such a chance. 
On the other, I had become good 
friends with my fellow workers and 
looked on the station as my home. 
So I couldn’t help having a good cry 
when I left. 

I went to the administration 
building feeling as though I was 
not myself but somebody else. An 
experienced dispatcher named Li 
took endless trouble to teach me all 
he knew, despite the remarks of 
some of the others who said: “Why 
waste your time? She'll run _ back 
home in a few days!” 

When the station masters along 
the line first heard my voice over 
the telephone, some of them asked 
indignantly: “Whose child is talking 
in the dispatching room?” So the 
administration called about fifty sta- 
tions and explained that a woman 
was being trained as a dispatcher. 
They asked everyone to cooperate 
but there were still many remarks 
about “that girl with her milk teeth 
trying to do a man’s job.” 


TO TRAIN a dispatcher generally 
takes at least three months. But 
after I had been studying for 35 
days, the section chief told me, 
“You’re fit to start work.” I wanted 
to learn more, but when I heard that 
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my teacher had volunteered to go 
and defend our country at the front, 
I said: “All right, I’ll do it.” 

That night I worked alone for the 
first time. I was very nervous but 
got through without a hitch, and 
from then on I became a regular 
dispatcher. 

I felt my lack of knowledge 
deeply. So I kept asking others to 
give me pointers from their experi- 
ence. One day I telephoned to a 
former co-worker stationed in Kia- 
musze, near the opposite end of one 
of the lines many miles away. He 
promised to send me a book. When 
it came I saw it was all about the 
Zagorko method of dispatching used 
in the Soviet Union. I read every 
word over and over again. 

Then one night when I was lying 
awake I suddenly realized that the 
essence of the Zagorko method was: 
“Know the conditions; keep on top 
of the situation; know the people 
you work with personally and rely 
upon them.” 

“This,” I thought, “is the way we 
should work.” 

I talked to the head of the dis- 
patching office and told him what I 
had read. I expected he would be 
very enthusiastic and want to in- 
troduce the new method. But he did 
not say whether he agreed with it 
or not. I also talked it over with 
other dispatchers. Though they were 
interested they were not too clear 
about how to apply it. Only a few 
were against the whole thing. “You 
are only twenty-one,” one said. “I 
have worked for twenty-three years. 
Isn’t it too early for you to start 
teaching me?” 

A dispatcher sits at a desk in a 
soundproof room and gives orders 
by telephone. He can talk to the 
various station masters for years 
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and know their voices; but if he met 








them on the street he would not rec- 
ognize them. This seemed strange 
to me. I was sure the Zagorko 
method would make for better work 
and decided to go by train, after 
work, to the nearby stations. 


MY FIRST TRIP was a failure. 
Arriving at my destination, I tried 
to strike up a conversation with the 
engine drivers. But they kept their 
distance and were unwilling to talk. 
Thinking about it later, I realized 
that I had behaved awkwardly and 
talked too dogmatically. 

The next time I went, I put on an 
old uniform so as not to look too 
different from the drivers in their 
grease-smeared work clothes. 

“You are terribly busy,” I said, 
“but still, I’d like to ask you some- 
thing. I am the new dispatcher and 
want to work in a way that will help 
all of us. But I don’t know condi- 
tions along the line or what prob- 
ems an engine driver meets. Would 
you be willing to help?” 

This led to a friendly conversation 
with the drivers and other railway 
workers, and soon we were talking 
about everything from locomotive 
engineering to the pranks of their 
children. After that I began riding 
with the drivers in the cab to learn 
the terrain. They were always glad 
to explain. 

Other dispatchers thought my 
actions peculiar. Once when we were 
discussing our work at a meeting, 
a dispatcher said: “We can do our 
job just as well without going out. 
I don’t like your new-fangled ideas!” 

“But the work is new to me,” I 
said. “I can’t do it well without 
knowing how the trains run.” 

Ther. { asked this man: “Can you 
tell me the gradient between Yian 
and Hsintun?” He could not answer. 
“On which bridges does the train 
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have to slow down?” I pressed him. 
Again he could not tell me. 

“We say that the dispatcher is 
like the commander of an army,” I 
said. “What kind of commander can 
he be if he does not know the con- 
dition of his enemy or the power of 
his own forces?” 

This struck the men as sensible 
and afterwards many of the other 
dispatchers began to take an interest 
in the new method. 


THE LOAD on the line was heavy 
and we did not have enough engines. 
We had to get more work out of 
what we had. 

One day a hot-tempered engine 
driver named Sung was asked to pull 
eighty freight cars. He protested 
that it was too much and the dis- 
patcher snapped, “It’s an order.” 

Sung shouted back down the 
phone, “I won’t take such talk from 
you or anybody else. I won’t pull 
‘more than the norm and that’s that.” 

The next day I was on duty. I re- 
membered that Sung had great self- 
respect and prided himself on being 
a man of his word. I went to see 
him. 

“King Coal-Saver,” I said joking- 
ly, for he was good at saving fuel, 
“how is it that you say one thing 
and do another?” 

“What do you mean?” he shot 
back. 

“At a meeting sometime ago you 
said, ‘I show my love of country 
‘with deeds, not words.’ Remember?” 
He had a quick mind, and seeing 
‘what was coming, he couldn’t help 
smiling. 

“Well, why don’t you prove it?” 
I continued. “You can save the na- 
tion a lot of money by pulling greater 
loads, but you won’t do it just be- 
cause you don’t like somebody’s 
tone. Suppose I arrange for other 
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trains to let you pass, so that you 
won’t have to stop on the way.” 

Sung pulled eighty-three cars 
that day and managed to reach his 
destination ahead of time. His suc- 
cess was written about in the black- 
board newspaper. Later, others pul- 
led a hundred freight cars. 


THE STATION MASTERS and 
engine drivers often quarrelled with 
the dispatchers. The reason was that 
the latter gave instruction without 
knowing the conditions of the en- 
gines or the line. I made a point of 
discussing schedules with the station 
masters and drivers well in advance 
and we enjoyed working together. 

Once a train was pulling into a 
station at 8 p.m. Traffic was parti- 
cularly heavy at that time and it 
was necessary for it to leave after 
a shorter interval than usual. I knew 
that it would be late if the driver 
went out for a meal. So I asked him 
through the dispatcher’s telephone 
to get a snack on the train. This an- 
noyed him and he started the train 
without eating at all. 

Calling the station master at the 
next point where the engine had to 
refuel, I asked him to have a hot 
m2al ready for the driver in a com- 
fortable room and to arrange for 
others to fill the engine with water 
and coal while he ate his supper. 
The driver was so appreciative that 
he rang me up on the phone and 
said: “I must see what you look like 
when I get back.’ 

Working in this way, I learned 
the names of all the station masters 
and engine drivers of the areas, their 
abilities, history and other charac- 
teristics just as if they were mem- 
bers of my own family. 

Some like to be spoken to gently; 
others prefer a plain business-like 
approach. I go to them with my 
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problems and try my best to solve 
theirs. Because I know the people I 
work with and what is on their 
minds, I am able to make plans that 
get fulfilled. 

In July, 1951, the Northeast rail- 
way administration sent four model 
workers on a tour of all the big sta- 
tions in the region. They were Yang 
Mao-lin of Harbin, inventor of a 
new loading method, Cheng Hsi-kun 
of Angangchi, an expert in extra 
traction, Li Hsi-kuei of Mukden, 
who worked out methods to raise 
shunting efficiency, and myself. We 
traveled for more than a month 
telling railway workers everywhere 
we went of our experiences. 


IN MAY, 1952, the railway work- 
ers of China threw themselves into a 
big campaign for more efficient 
haulage. 

When I first heard about this, I 
thought, “Raising efficiency means 
moving more goods more quickly for 
the construction of our country,” 
and determined to have a part in it. 

Going over the situation of the 
entire area under our administra- 
tion in my mind, I concluded that 
the most difficult place for pulling 
loads above the norm was the slope 
between Hsintun and Yian. If we 
could solve this problem then it 
would be easy to carry out the extra- 
traction movement. 

I went down to that section of the 
line to make a careful investigation. 
Talking the matter over with the 
engine drivers, I felt sure something 
could be worked out. The point was 
to find a driver willing to make the 
first attempt. I thought of Ma Hung- 
tao who was very able, had plenty of 
initiative and was always ready to 
take up a new idea. 

“What do you think?” I asked 
him. “Is it possible to haul greater 
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loads on the steep Hsintun-Yian 
grade?” He thought for a while, 
then said: “We can try.” 

There was a dispatcher who was 
very dubious about our plan. “We 
used to haul only 700 tons of freight 
during the Japanese occupation,” he 
said. “Now we pull 1,700 tons. Isn’t 
that enough?” 

I took him up. “How can we make 
comparison with pre-liberation days? 
For whom did we work then? Now 
we are working for ourselves! Should 
we always stick to the same old way? 
Let’s work it out together.” He 
finally agreed. 

To haul an extra-heavy load up 
such a steep grade was something 
that had never been done among us 
before. We gave the effort advance 
publicity and everybody became 
enthusiastic. 

On the morning of May 28, a large 
crowd, including the administration 
chief, was on platform at Peian Sta- 
tion waiting. Bedecked with red 
streamers, Ma’s engine, No. 1159, 
pulled in four minutes ahead of time. 
It had achieved its task safely, 
pulling a load of 2,550 tons over the 
most difficult section of all. 

The minute he got off the train, 
the driver was showered with flowers 
and telegrams and people rushed 
forward to shake his hand. Every 


‘one shouted “Speech! Speech!’ 


“The honor should go to the dis- 
patcher,” he said. “It’s all her 
doing.” 

“If you had refused to try when 
I asked you,” I broke in, “I could 
have done nothing.” 

It became plain that it was not 
the impossibility of the task, but 
only a too conservative approach 
that had kept us back. After the 
first success, this was proved again 
and again by other workers, who did 
even better. 
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THE BACKGROUND TO 


TODAY'S BULGARIA 


by Commander EDGAR P. YOUNG, R. N., Retired 


ARCH 8 is a great date for the 
Bulgars, not only for those liv- 
ing in what is now the People’s Re- 
public of Bulgaria, but also for those 
in emigration, in America and else- 
where. It is the anniversary of their 
liberation, in 1878, from Turkish 
domination over a period of close 
on five hundred years—with all that 
that meant in terms of brutal op- 
pression and human degradation. 
This anniversary is still celebrated 
because, though the Bulgars have a 
long, and often glorious history run- 
ning back to the seventh century, 
that liberation in 1878 may be re- 
garded as the beginning of the his- 
tory of Bulgaria as we know it to- 
day. 

I mention this, not just because 
the anniversary will be celebrated 
around the time this article appears, 
but because that liberation was 
brought about by the Russians, just 
as was the second liberation, of Sep- 
tember 9, 1944, and this colors the 
attitude of every decent Bulgar to- 
wards what is now the Soviet Union, 
and is bound always ultimately to be 
decisive of Bulgarian foreign policy. 

The Russian Tsar Alexander II, 
whose armies, helped by Bulgarian 
volunteer “irregulars,” inflicted de- 
feat on Turkey in 1878, was doubtless 
activated by imperialist motives, 
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and not merely by sympathy with a 
suffering Slav people, but his statue 
— labeled “Tsar-Liberator” — still 
stands in Sofia, capital of a People’s 
Republic which denounces both roy- 
alty and imperialism. His memory, 
and that of the Russian generals and 
the Russian soldiers who served him, 
is still honored by the Bulgarian 
people, with the active approval of 
their government, just as is that of 
the late Premier Joseph Stalin, and 
of Soviet Marshal Tolbukhin and his 
Soviet soldiers, whose victories over 
Hitlerite Germany made it possible 
for the Bulgars themselves to carry 
out successfully the popular revolt 
of September 9, 1944, whereby their 
earlier incomplete liberation was con- 
summated and made durable. 
Bulgaria is a very small country, 
with an area of about 42,500 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north 
by Rumania, on the east by the Black 
Sea, on the southeast by Turkey, on 
the south by Greece, and on the west 
by Yugoslavia, and it should be 
noted that of its 1,356 miles of fron- 
tier, 238 miles only are coastline, 
even these being on the enclosed 
Black Sea, direct access to the open 
sea (Aegean) having been precluded 
by the Treaty of Neuilly after World 
War I. It is divided by the Balkan 
Mountains, running east-west, into 
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lications throughout the world. 


COMMANDER EDGAR P. YOUNG, ROYAL 
NAVY (Retired), whose series of articles on Bul- 
garia begins in this issue, is eminently qualified 
to write on that country. In 1933, after a dis- 
tinguished career and nearly 18 years service as 
an officer, he retired from the Royal Navy and 
for a few years was active in the British Labor 
Party. Subsequently, as one of those responsible 
for the organization of The International Peace 
Campaign, he became deeply interested in East- 
— ern Europe where he travelled extensively. Since 
World War II, he has visited all the countries of Eastern Europe, 
several of them repeatedly. He has a good knowledge of the Russian 
language and a fair working knowledge of all the Slav languages. He 
is one of the founders of the British Society for Friendship with Bul- 
garia, of which he is Chairman. His writings have appeared in pub- 








two halves, northern and southern 
Bulgaria, which differ from each 
other in climate (and consequently 
otherwise also), that of northern 
Bulgaria being continental as, for in- 
stance, in the Ukraine, while that of 
southern Bulgaria is sub-tropical, 
as in the Mediterranean, so that one 
finds growing there tobacco, ground- 
nuts, rice, cotton, sugar cane and, 
more recently, citrus fruits. 

In this small country live just 
over seven million people, about 90 
per cent Bulgars, the remaining be- 
ing mainly Turks, with a few Gyp- 
sies, Jews, Armenians, Rumanians, 
Greeks and Russians (mostly immi- 
grants since 1917, and to a large ex- 
tent completely assimilated). 

The Bulgars, it is interesting to 
note, were originally a Turkish 
tribe which migrated in from the 
north and settled in the midst of a 





far more numerous population of 
Slavs, to whom they eventually be- 
ame completely assimilated and 
hose language, culture, habits and 
religion they preserved throughout 
ve centuries of Turkish (Moham- 
edan) occupation, following on 
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their conquest by the Ottoman Turks 
in the year 1396. They were con- 
verted to Christianity in the ninth 
century by the Greek apostles, Saints 
Cyril and Methodius, who also laid 
the foundations of the Slav culture 
by providing them with an alphabet 
(the Cyrillic alphabet which, in 
variously modified forms, is used by 
all the Slav people today). 

During the long centuries of Turk- 
ish domination, the Bulgars were 
subjected to all kinds of pressure 
and inducements to adopt the Mo- 
hammedan faith. That comparatively 
few of them succumbed to this, and 
became what are known as Pomaks, 
is shown by the fact that the 90 per 
cent of the population which is Bul- 
gar contains 84.4 per cent adherents 
of the Eastern Orthodox Church, plus 
small numbers who are Roman Cath- 
olics or adherents of various Prot- 
estant communities. It should be 
noted that the Bulgars are extremely 
tolerant in religious matters. 

The official language of the coun- 
try, Bulgarian, has been described 

s “at once the most ancient and the 
most modern of the Slavonic lan- 
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guages.” In its groundwork, it pre- 
sents the nearest approach to the old 
ecclesiastical Slavonic, but it has un- 


dergone more important modifica- 
tions than any of the sister lan- 
guages, notably in the almost total 
elimination of declensions and in the 
introduction of a definite article (in 
the form of a suffix to the noun). As 
might be expected, it contains a fair 
number of Turkish and Greek words. 

The essential features of the Bul- 
garia which came into being after 
the first liberation of 1878 are that it 
was predominantly agrarian and that, 
in contrast with neighboring coun- 
tries of a similar character, such as 
Hungary and Rumania, it was a coun- 
try of small holdings and of small 
class differences. Under Turkish 
rule the Bulgarian aristocracy had 
been destroyed, but no new aristoc- 
racy had been installed in its place: 
the country was administered on 
military lines as “occupied territory,” 
the land being almost entirely in the 
hands of Bulgarian small-holders. 
Such large estates as there were— 
and they were few—belonged to 
Turkish landlords and were conse- 
quently “for disposal’ when the 
Turkish rule was ended, and were 
then split up among the landless Bul- 
gars. 

Bulgaria, therefore, came into be- 
ing without a ruling class of its own. 
It was not long, however, before such 
a class came into existence, com- 
posed of army officers, small town 
shopkeepers, artisans and the richer 
peasants. This new ruling class, in 
order to strengthen itself against 
possible revolutionary forces, rallied 
around itself the new bourgeoisie 
which evolved from the villages— 
sons of priests, teachers and richer 
peasants, who were able to get sec- 
ondary education in the neighbor- 
ing small town and thus to qualify 
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for the university training which 
would admit them to the ranks of the 
civil services and of the free profes- 
sions. It was further reinforced by 
the development of a commercial 
class, also of village origin, and was 
influenced by this element to take an 
interest in industry and in foreign 
trade. 

It thus became associated with the 
representatives of economically more 
powerful countries of Western Eu- 
rope, and eventually became the agent 
of these for the exploitation of Bul- 
garia and of the Bulgars on quasi- 
colonial lines—to the detriment, of 
course, of Bulgarian economic devel- 
opment, especially in industry, and 
of the Bulgarian people. 

This ruling class was prevented, 
however, by the circumstances of its 
development and by the conditions 
it created, from achieving for itself 
either great wealth or security, and 
it remained numerically small in re- 
lation to the total population. Lack- 
ing mass support, it maintained it- 
self in power by ruthless police meas- 
ures and with support from abroad. 

Under the rule of two German dy- 
nasties—first the -Battenberg (now 
Mountbatten), and then the Coburg 





—forced on Bulgaria by the Western 
Powers “to spite the Russians,” this 
ruling class became more and more 
closely linked up with Germany an 
involved in her imperialist designs 
toward the East, first under Kaise 
Wilhelm II and then under Adol 
Hitler, thus pursuing a foreign pol: 
icy so distasteful to every decent Bult 
gar and, as was proved in two world 
wars, so disastrous for Bulgaria 
that it became completely discredited 
in the eyes of the Bulgarian publi¢ 
and lost a great many of its un 
thinking supporters. 





Its downfall, as the result of thé 
popular uprising of September 9 
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1944, in which the army, including 
its officers, participated, was there- 
fore, in the first place, by no means 
surprising. In the second place, it 
may safely be considered definite and 
quite irreversible — especially now 
that the monarchy has been rejected 
by a nationwide plebiscite in favor 
of a People’s Republican regime, 
and that the People’s Democratic 
Government of the ‘Fatherland 
Front” has consummated its initial 
success by the passage (with unques- 
tionable majority approval, both of 
Parliament and of the people) of eco- 
nomic and other legislation designed 
to foster the speedy and peaceful 
achievement of a classless society. 

To complete the background 
against which must be viewed the 
transformation of Bulgaria which is 
in progress under “People’s Democ- 
racy,” as will be described in detail 
in later articles, it should be pointed 
out that the forces which rule Bul- 
garia today are the forces which 
were the allies against Hitler, not 
only of the Soviet Union, but also 
of the United States, Great Britain 
and France. The “Fatherland Front,” 
which today constitutes the demo- 
cratically elected Government of the 
People’s Republic of Bulgaria, came 
into existence early in 1942 as a 
united front of the democratic, anti- 
fascist elements of all classes in Bul- 
garia. It was brought into being on 
the instance of the Bulgarian Work- 
ers’ (now Communist) Party (which 
alone had the organization in exist- 
ence for the purpose of undertaking 
this initiative effectively), for the 
purpose of organizing partisan activ- 
ity against the Nazi Germans and 
their local stooges, of sabotage in the 
factories working for Hitler’s war 
effort, and of passive resistance 
among the peasantry. But its main 
task was winning over enough of 
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Bulgaria’s armed forces to make pos- 
sible a successful popular revolt, 
when the right circumstances pre- 
sented themselves, to destroy the ex- 
isting pro-fascist regime and to re- 
place it by one which would lead Bul- 
garia into the ranks of the demo- 
cratic powers in their war to destroy 
the infamous Hitlerite regime and all 
its offspring forever. 

It succeeded, after over two years 
during which the Bulgarian partisans 
fought heroically against appalling 
odds and suffered grievous losses, 
because it did, in fact, represent the 
Bulgarian people. 

The Fatherland Front had in its 
ranks and in its leadership represen- 
tatives, not only of the Communists, 
but also of the Social Democrats, of 
the Agrarians, and a _ progressive 
Conservative group known as “Zve- 
no.” Its program was drawn up and 
approved unanimously by all its di- 
verse elements, was made public in 
1942, and has been steadily carried 
into effect since September 9, 1944, 
naturally with considerable subse- 
quent extension, by a series of Gov- 
ernments in which the original ele- 
ments are all still represented. All 
these, since 1946, i.e., ever since the 
holding of proper elections has been 
possible, have been properly elected 


-under a democratic system of univer- 


sal adult suffrage and by secret bal- 
lot. 

These are facts which have been 
witnessed personally and can be 
vouched for by the present writer, 
and by hundreds of other reputable 
observers from abroad, though they 
are, of course, persistently denied 
by-certain Western statesmen, and by 
their obedient servants among the 
newspapermen, who are moved by 
emotions and aspirations which are 
the reverse of the “free democracy” 
to which they profess loyalty. 
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A CANADIAN FARM WOMAN 
VISITS A SOVIET COLLECTIVE 


by ELEANOR ASHWORTH 


OST Canadians probably think, 
as I did until I saw one, that a 
collective farm is just like any other 
farm, only bigger. Let me tell you 
right away, then, that the Kyzly- 
Uzbekistan collective farm which we 
visited fifteen miles outside Tash- 
kent, isn’t just a farm, it’s a whole 
community. 

Imagine, if you can, a farm of 
4,410 acres, with a population of 
3,527 people, owning and operating 
for its own use schools, kindergar- 
tens, hospitals, rest homes, theater, 
opera house, a cinema, and in fact 
all the institutions that go to make 
up a modern town. This is what 
makes a collective farm a collective 
farm—not just acres, or even just 
manpower, but the form of organi- 


zation. For example, there are 24 
nurseries for the small children, 
where mothers can leave their one- 
and-a-half to three-year-olds, while 
they are at their work. You see, the 
farm is divided into 24 groups, and 
each group has a nursery, supervised 
by a nurse and her attendants. Here 
the children play together, eat their 
meals at tables which seat four each, 
and at nap time each child has his 
own wee bed to sleep on. We were 
delighted to hear them singing an 
Uzbek children’s song. 

These Uzbek farmers were so 
friendly, and so ready to tell us about 
their farm, that we had no trouble 
at all in talking to them through 
our interpreters, and felt right at 
home from the beginning. The chair- 


Canadians in the cotton fields of the Kyzly-Uzbekistan Collective Farm. 
None of them had ever seen cotton growing until their visit to the USSR. 





—Photos courtesy Canadian-Soviet Friendship Society 
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The Canadians, dressed 
in traditional Uzbek 
costumes, gifts from 
the farmers, converse 
with the genial hosts. 


man, a husky six-footer with a name 
as big as he is—Abdutzamil Matka- 
bulov—became not only our host, 
but a good friend. Here is what he 
told us of the Kyzyl-Uzbekistan 
farm. 

The farm was organized in 1929, 
five years after the founding of the 
Uzbek Soviet Republic. It began 
with 181 families who owned among 
them 237 acres of land. To this were 
added the 500 acres that had belonged 
to two rich landlords, 65 horses, 41 
oxen, two small tractors and a few 
plows—and there was the collective 
farm. That was all, the entire means 
of subsistence of 181 families. 





MRS. ELEANOR ASHWORTH, of Ed- 
monton, Alberta, was born on an Al- 
berta farm. She is the mother of four 
children, active in the Parent-Teachers 
Association and community organiza- 
tions and Secretary of the Edmonton 
branch of the Canadian-Soviet Friend- 
ship Society. She was a member of the 
delegation of seven Canadians that 
visited the USSR in September and 
this article is taken from “Canadians 
Visit Our Northern Neighbors,” a rec- 
ord of their trip, published by the Cana- 
dian-Soviet Friendship Society. 
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Today, 24 years later (of which 
four were war years, remember, 
which drained off the cream of their 
manpower), their 4,410 acres of land 
include 2,900 acres of cotton and 
pasture land (alfalfa) for their 600 
horses and the same number of cattle. 
The big increase in land acreage was 
achieved by irrigating former desert 
sections, clearing bushland, but 
mainly by the fact that other farm- 
ers joined the collective when they 
saw its increasing prosperity. 

The day we left Moscow by plane, 
N. S. Khrushchev, General Secretary 
of the Communist Party, had deliv- 
ered a report on measures to be 
taken for raising productivity and 
living standards on Soviet collective 
farms. Of course, we were interested 
to find out how this would affect the 
Kyzyl farm, and inquired whether 
they had read the report. Read it? 
It was published on the Monday we 
left Moscow. On Tuesday the entire 
farm executive met to discuss how to 
implement the proposals made by 
Khrushchev. On Wednesday even- 
ing, a full membership meeting of 
the farmers was held. By Thursday 
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—the day we visited them—they had 
forwarded their decisions and their 
own proposals to the Uzbek Ministry 
of Agriculture in Tashkent! There’s 
a relationship between people and 
government for you! 

What really set our minds whirl- 
ing here was the fact that prices 
paid to the farmers are anywhere 
from 200 per cent to 550 per cent 
higher than last year, and this with 
markets guaranteed and expanding, 
and without added cost to the con- 
sumer. Their chief crop, cotton, I 
should add, goes to feed the huge 
textile mills such as the one we had 
visited in Tashkent, only 15 miles 
away. 

They will not have to build many 
new homes at this collective farm. 
Already 80 per cent have new houses 
to live in. But they are building 
barns, and what barns! Already 
there are six of them, each housing 
100 dairy cows. Imagine how I felt, 
an Alberta farm woman, when Mr. 
Matkabulov showed us the automat- 
ic feeding and watering installations 
and the milking machines. Now re- 
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Children welcome the 
guests from Canada at 
one of the 24 nurser- 
ies run by the collec- 
tive farm which also 
operates kindergartens, 
schools, a hospital, 
theater and rest home. 


member, the main crop of this farm 
is cotton. Then they also showed us 
fruit orchards, vineyards, fields of 
vegetables and watermelon, irriga- 
tion canals, lined with trees that 
break the hot desert winds, electric 
power lines that carry electricity to 
every home and building on the farm. 
And there are hundreds of collective 
farms like this, in the Uzbek Repub- 
lic alone. 

This farm has, for the use of its 
members, a hospital, a maternity 
home, a rest home for those whose 
health is not up to standard, and a 
polyclinic where regular check-ups 
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are given. The emphasis here, as 
everywhere we traveled in the So- 
viet Union, is on preventive medi- 
cine. And I think one of the main 
contributing factors to the generally 
high standard of health on this farm 
is that people there have so few 
worries. The mortgage company 
won’t seize their land or homes, the 
bottom won’t drop out of the cotton 
market, and when they get too old 


















































































An 85-year-old retired 
farmer (above) helps 
one of the Canadians 
don his Uzbek costume. 


The Canadian visitors 
gather around to exam- 
ine one of the farm's 
automatic cotton pick- 





ers. It was invented 
and is manufactured in 
Soviet Central Asia. 
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to work, they simply retire with an 
adequate pension. We met two eld- 
erly farmers, founding members of 
the collective, who live on their pen- 
sions and enjoy a full life, watching 
their children grow up to take their 
places. 

One of them told us about his 
children, four sons and a daughter. 
One of his sons followed his father’s 
footsteps and became a farmer him- 
self. Of the other three, one is a 
doctor, one a mechanic, and the other 
a shopkeeper. His daughter is a 
technician. “My only real worry,” 
the old man confided to me, “is that 
I can’t go on living forever.” 

We visited two farm families in 
their own homes. The pictures we 
took tell more than words possibly 
can express, but I will say that each 
family has a plot of ground on the 
collective with an area of some two 
and a half acres for their own per- 
sonal use. In addition, each is en- 
titled to keep a cow, and as many 
sheep and bees as he wishes. On 
every farm plot I saw vineyards, 
fruit-bearing trees, and tomato 
plants laden with ripe fruit. Elec- 
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GROUP of seven Canadians 

who have visited the USSR viv- 

idly report on their experiences in a 

handsomely illustrated booklet, Ca- 

nadians Visit Our Northern Neigh- 

bours,* just issued by the Canadian- 
Soviet Friendship Society. 

Of the seven, four are women, 
and the group is made up of a mat- 
tress worker, farm woman, book- 
keeper, advertising executive, social 
workers, physical training instruc- 
tor, and printshop manager. 

Reading the book is like taking a 
tour, for you see and meet Soviet 
men, women and children, you learn 
of life on the farm and in the fac- 
tory, in the Central Asian Repub- 
lic of Uzbekistan and the Byelorus- 
sian capital of Minsk. You go on a 


Seven Canadians Report on the USSR 


shopping tour in Moscow, visit the 
theaters, see schools and nurseries 
and are welcomed in private homes. 

The reports are straightforward, 
factual, eye-witness accounts. The 
pictures illustrating each article are 
well selected and arranged. Here, 
indeed, is a handsome record that is 
most rewarding. 

Everyone should be indebted to 
the group for sharing their experi- 
ences, and thanks are due, too, to 
the USSR Society for Cultural Re- 
lations with Foreign Countries who 
invited the Canadians to visit their 
country. 





* Available for 25c a copy through 
“News-Facts,” 382 Queen St. W., 
Toronto, Canada. 








tricity and water are provided free 
to every home. 

For their spare-time activities, 
they have both a summer and a win- 
ter club, dance groups, drama groups, 
and music circles. I have already 
mentioned the theaters where their 
plays are performed. I had had no 
idea that farm folk could lead such 
rich and creative lives. 

It would not be fitting to end this 
brief description without mentioning 
the farewell banquet tendered us hy 
these wonderfully friendly and gen- 
erous people. 

Gathered around that long table, 
spread with delicious Uzbek foods all 
grown and prepared by themselves, 
we enjoyed one of the most unfor- 
gettable evenings of my life. The 
chairman of the farm proposed a 
toast to peace and friendship between 
our two great countries, and I, as 
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the only farmer on our delegation, 
was happy to bring greetings from 
the farmers of Western Canada, who 
I know share this desire. 

To climax our fascinating visit, 
each of us was presented with a 
beautiful Uzbek national costume. 
One of my most delightful memories 
is that of seeing an old retired farmer 
helping Paul Pauk, a member of our 
delegation, don his costume in the 
proper Uzbek manner, just as a 
father would a son. 

I am convinced from all I saw 
there that agriculture in the USSR 
is in good hands, and that unlimited 
prosperity is in sight for every So- 
viet farmer. I am further con- 
vinced that the welfare of the people 
is their primary concern. And that 
means peace, which I have come to 
learn is the paramount desire of the 
Soviet people. 
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Let's Look at the Record 


How the UN tackles discrimination 


by ESLANDA ROBESON 


OW is the United Nations com- 

batting discrimination? There is 
a subcommission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities which meets every year 
to consider ways and means of bring- 
ing an end to discrimination every- 
where, for whatever reason, and to 
consider ways and means of safe- 
guarding the rights of minorities, 
wherever they may be. 

This subcommission is appointed 
by the Commission on Human Rights, 
and normally consists of twelve 
members, elected in their capacity as 
individual experts, subject to con- 
firmation by: their governments. 

This year the subcommission’s 
sixth session (January 4 to 29) was 
composed of only ten members— 
from Denmark, Egypt, Philippines, 
United Kingdom, USA, USSR, Leba- 
non, Chile, Haiti and Poland. Of 
the two other members, the French 
never arrived, and the Indian was 
not confirmed by his government. 

Also sitting with the subcommis- 
sion were representatives from the 
UN Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO), the 
World Health Organization (WHO), 
the International Labor Organization 
(ILO), the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, International Jewish 
and Catholic groups, and world wom- 
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en’s organizations. Some of these 
representatives participated in and 
contributed to the discussions, but 
had no vote. 

Let us see, from the UN records 
themselves, how this body operated. 

The subcommission had quite a 
program of work laid out for this 
session. It had decided, according 
to its directive, that 


. . » among the measures to com- 
bat discrimination that it will study, 
with a view to recommending further 
action to be taken by the Commission 
on Human Rights .. ., will be those 
in the fields of education, employment 
and occupation, political rights, re- 
ligious rights and practices, residence 
and movement, immigration and 
travel. ... 

. .. the subcommission shall discuss 
and suggest measures to be taken 
for the cessation of any advocacy of 
national, racial or religious hostility 
that constitutes an incitement to ha- 
tred and violence jointly or sepa- 
rately; 

. . . to initiate the study of dis- 
crimination in the field of education 
immediately. ... 


During the first week the members 
of the subcommission discussed 
methods of procedure and the scope 
of the work. 

Richard Hiscocks (Great Britain) 
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thought they should have the assist- 
ance of experts in the collection of 
information and its analysis. 

Nikolai Emelyanov (Soviet Union) 
pointed out that the collection and 
analysis of information was only the 
preparatory phase of their work, 
which was to make recommendations 
for the suppression of discrimination. 

The Chairman, Max Sorensen 
(Denmark) said the experience of 
the past in fighting against discrimi- 
nation, especially discrimination 
against women, was illuminating 
and should be useful to them. 

Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile) said 
that discrimination must be stamped 
out, wherever it existed, for what- 
ever reasons, and Mr. Hiscocks 
(Britain) urged the subcommission 
to have the courage of its convic- 
tions and boldly reveal the facts it 
may find, however embarrassing they 
might be. 

But Philip Halpern (United States) 
felt that caution should be exercised, 
and advocated reliance on the pres- 
sure of world opinion, enlightened 
by the presentation of all the facts, 
to develop a world conscience against 
discrimination. 

Eugeniuz Kulaga (Poland) said the 
study must include the non-self-gov- 
erning and trust territories; the sub- 
commission could not achieve any 
practical results except by exposing 
cases of discrimination, analyzing 
their causes and effects, and finding 
the means of eliminating them. 

The subcommission decided to 
use the definition of discrimination 
given in paragraph 9 of the Interim 
Report of the Special Rapporteur: 


The prevention of discrimination 
is the prevention of any action which 
denies to individuals or groups of 
people equality of treatment which 
they may wish.... 
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On January 15th, the subcommis- 
sion decided that it would make a 
comprehensive study and report on 
discrimination in the field of educa- 
tion, and unanimously adopted Mr. 
Hiscocks’ draft resolution to that ef- 
fect. The resolution, in part, states 
that the subcommission: 


Decides that its special study on 
discrimination in education should be 
carried out in three stages: 

1. Collection, analysis and verifi- 
cation of material; 

2. Production of a Report; 

8. Recommendations for action.... 


Some members thought such a re- 
port would take about two years 
to complete, but Mr. Emelyanov (So- 
viet Union) pointed out that the 
subcommission had already spent a 
year and a half on this subject, and 
that two more years would mean 
three and a half years, which he felt 
was much too long. He suggested 
the report be completed in time for 
the next session. 

Herard Roy (Haiti) agreed, as did 
Mr. Kulaga (Poland), and Charles 
Ammoun (Lebanon) pointed out 
that a very useful economic report 
on the situation in Europe and the 
Middle East had been prepared by an 
organization within six months. 

Mr. Santa Cruz (Chile) told the 
members that the subcommission’s 
work in the past five years had been 
disappointing. 

“The whole problem of discrimi- 
nation,” he said, “had never been 
approached with a sincere desire to 
develop a program of international 
action. Millions of human beings 
suffered from discrimination in one 
form or another. But many millions 
of others were engaged in the fight 
to end it.... It was his fervent hope 
that the resolution adopted, and the 
present session of the subcommission, 
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would be a starting point for a series 
of achievements reflecting the new 
spirit emerging among the peoples 
of the world and responding to their 
expectations.” 

Mr. Halpern (U.S.) agreed with 
Mr. Santa Cruz, and said the study 
must be undertaken on a global ba- 
sis. “The subcommission,” he said, 
“was unanimously agreed that the 
purpose of the task was not condem- 
nation, but education and leadership; 
the purpose of their work was to 
arouse the public conscience and ad- 
vance the cause of human rights.” 

Mr. Ammoun (Lebanon) said that 
“in the past the subcommission had 
frequently been obstructed mostly by 
the very states whose responsibilities 
were greatest.” 

Mr. Emelyanov (Soviet Union) 
said that “having in mind the fact 
that all the resolution really sets 
forth was the fact that it was de- 
cided to carry out a Special Study 
on Discrimination in Education and 
produce a report on that study,” he 
felt that it was “a step forward, 
but only a very small step, and evi- 
denced some small degree of welcome 
progress.” 

On the morning of January 18th, 
Mrs. Polstein (World Union of Pro- 
gressive Judaism), addressing the 
members of the subcommission, ex- 


pressed her organization’s regret: 


that, “though the subcommission had 
existed for several years, little prog- 
ress had been made in the struggle 
against racial discrimination. Theo- 
retical discussion,” she said, “was of 
little value without consequent ac- 
tion.” 

On the following day Miss Manas 
(Committee on the Status of Women) 
told the members that her commit- 
tee “had done much careful work on 
discrimination on the grounds of sex, 
and had the satisfaction of knowing 
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that since the signing of the Charter, 
26 countries had given the vote to 
women, and that there are now only 
15 countries in which women did not 
enjoy equal political rights with 
men.” 

On January 20th the subcommis- 
sion began discussion on the item 
‘‘Measures to be taken for the cessa- 
tion of any advocacy of national, 
racial or religious hostility that con- 
stitutes an incitement to hatred and 
violence jointly or separately.” 

Mr. Emelyanov (Soviet Union) 
offered a resolution on this matter 
which set forth, in part: 


Observing that in a number of 
States propaganda is still being car- 
ried on for racial and national exclu- 
siveness, hatred and contempt, 

Considering that such propaganda 
is contrary to the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United 
Nations, 

Condemns the propaganda of ra- 
cial and national exclusiveness, ha- 
tred and contempt, and calls upon 
governments to take immediate leg- 
islative and other steps to put a stop 
to such propaganda. 


In speaking for his resolution, Mr. 
Emelyanov said: “The Charter had 
placed on record certain principles 
regarding non-discrimination, and 
the prerequisite of any sincere strug- 
gle was ...a determination to eradi- 
cate all legislation perpetuating racial 
strife. .. . The Commission on Hu- 
man Rights had repeatedly called for 
an end to persecution, and enjoined 
governments to take action. ... 
Though the Charter had been in ex- 
istence many years, various catego- 
ries of persons were still denied free- 
dom because certain states enter- 
tained the notion that some natural 
law had vested in them the right to 
dominate others. . . . The Informa- 
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tion Services of ruling circles in the 
Western Hemisphere spoke of an 
alleged ‘Yellow Peril,’ and quoted 
the increasing birth-rate in the East 
as evidence of the need for a preven- 
tive war. Some openly declared that 
the rich Western Countries should 
be allowed to prosper at the expense 
of poorer peoples. Patriotic move- 
ments in oppressed countries were 
mercilessly exterminated.” 

Mr. Emelyanov declared that “as a 
citizen of a State which not only 
advocates equal rights for all, but 
also makes their enjoyment possible 
by legislative action,” he invited the 
members of the subcommission to ap- 
prove his resolution in order to 
“draw attention to that continued 
disregard of the Charter and other 
international instruments.” 

Mr. Halpern (U.S.) said that Mr. 
Emelyanov had made several attacks 
against the Western Democracies 
which could not remain unanswered. 
“In any case,” he said, ‘“Anglo-Sax- 
on countries could not consider 
changing, at the request of Interna- 
tional Organizations, a position 
which was deeply rooted in their 
tradition. They believed that educa- 
tion, not government intervention, 
was the best way in which to combat 
any advocacy of racial and national 
hostility.” He said “that while it 
was true that the pious language of 
Constitutions could not be reconciled 
with the direct testimony of wit- 
nesses, the present day menace was 
inspired by governments; such gov- 
ernments . . . sought to make the 
minority a scapegoat, and so direct 
the attention of the mass of the pop- 
ulation from its unhappy condition.” 

Mr. Kulaga (Poland) said no one 
could any longer deny that the ad- 
vocacy of national, racial or reli- 
gious hostility had the most serious 
consequences. “The behavior of the 
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FOR MORE DETAILS 


MORE DETAILED information 
on the UN’s work on discrimina- 
tion can be obtained by applying 
to the Commission on Human 
Rights, Subcommission on Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protec- 
tion of Minorities, for the follow- 
ing two documents: Provisions for 
the Protection of Minorities (Pre- 
liminary Draft Compilation) 
E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.45, and Study of 
Discrimination in Education: In- 
terim Report of the Special Rap- 
porteur E/CN.4/Sub.2/155. 











Nazis in their attempts to decimate 
the Polish people was an important 
lesson that should not be lost on the 
international community,” he said. 
“The racial situation in South Africa 
... the treatment of colonial peoples 
also showed that national and racial 
hostility persisted.” He felt it was 
important for the subcommission to 
take a clear stand on the question un- 
der consideration, and it could do 
so by approving Mr. Emelyanov’s 
draft resolution. “The Polish Gov- 
ernment,” he said, “had already 
taken action in Article 69 of its Con- 
stitution, which outlawed the advo- 
cacy of racial and national exclusive- 
ness, and in a law prohibiting war 
propaganda. These measures are 
strictly applied in our country and 
similar measures in other countries 
would contribute to international 
understanding.” 

Mohammed Awad (Egypt) said 
the importance of the item was such 
as to warrant a general declaration 
and appeal to all governments by 
the General Assembly. “Every gov- 
ernment,” he declared, “should be 
made to realize how vital it was to 
ensure fair and equal treatment of 
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minority groups, and not to encour- 
age prejudice or incitement to vio- 
lence.” 

Mr. Hiscocks (Britain) said he 
could not support Mr. Emelyanov’s 
proposal because while he did not 
object to legislation prohibiting in- 
citement to violence, he did not con- 
sider that hatred could be legislated 
out of existence, without seriously 
endangering freedom of expression. 
“Hatred defies definition,” he said, 
“it can be counteracted only by moral 
restraint, developed progressively 
over a period of many years, con- 
comitantly with greater respect for 
freedom of expression.” 

Mr. Emelyanov’s resolution was 
rejected by a vote of 5 against, 2 in 
favor, with 2 abstentions. 

The subcommission then went on 
to consider Mr. Roy’s (Haiti) reso- 
lution to postpone discussion on the 
item, and adopted it by a vote of 6 
in favor, 3 against, with 1 absten- 
tion. The resolution says, in part, 
that the subcommission 


Decides to suspend any further ex- 
amination of the question for the 
time being; 

Invites the Secretariat to study 
the legislative and judicial practices 
of various countries, by collecting 
information on the effect which na- 
tional legislation in force in those 
countries has on the solution of the 
problem, so as to enable the sub- 
commission, at its seventh (next ses- 
sion), to consider the formulation of 
practical recommendations on _ the 
problem. 


The subcommission next proceeded 
to debate the item ‘“Recommenda- 
tions to governments concerning the 
application of special measures for 
the protection of minorities.” 

By January 26th it had decided to 
“initiate a study on the present posi- 
tion as regards minorities through- 
out the world.” 

When the subcommission concluded 
its deliberations on January 29th, it 
had accomplished the following: 


1. Decided to carry out a study on 
discrimination in the field of edu- 
cation, with the help of UNESCO. 
Report to be ready for the next 
session. Charles Ammoun (Leba- 
non) was appointed special rap- 
porteur for this study. 

2. Decided to prepare for a study on 
discrimination in the field of em- 
ployment and occupation, with the 
help of the ILO. 

38. Had decided to make preliminary 
studies in three other fields: 

a. Discrimination in the exercise 
of political rights, under the 
guidance of Hernan Canta 
Cruz (Chile) ; 

b. Discrimination in religious 
rights and practices, under 
Philip Halpern (U.S.); 

ce. Discrimination in immigration, 
rights and practices, under 
Jose Ingles (Philippines). 


. The report of the work of the sub- 
commission will be presented for con- 
sideration, approval and confirmation 
to its parent body, the Commission 
on Human Rights, which convenes 
February 23rd. 


GUNNAR MYRDAL VISITS MOSCOW 


GUNNAR MYRDAL, Executive Secretary of the UN Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, on Feb. 23 completed a visit to Moscow for East- 
West trade discussions. In letters to A. I. Mikoyan, Vice Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, and I. G. Kabanov, Minister 
of Foreign Trade, thanking them for their hospitality, he declared 
their cooperation was most valuable in preparations for the promo- 
tion of mutually advantageous East-West trade. 
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HOW SOVIET SEAMEN LIVE 


by ROBERT G. FOWLER 


How do Soviet seamen live aboard ship? What are their quarters 
like? What hours do they put in? What are the possibilities for ad- 


vancement? 


These and many other questions interested Robert G. 


Fowler, a member of the Navigators’ and Engineer Officers’ Union of 
Britain when he visited the port of Leningrad as a member of a 
British Workers’ Delegation to the USSR. What he found is told 
in his own words in the article below, which first appeared in the 
periodical Russia Today, published in London. 


URING my stay in the Soviet 

Union, I visited Leningrad, sit- 
uated at the mouth of the river Neva 
and the second largest city in the 
USSR. 

Leningrad was within the range of 
German artillery and was bombarded 
for 90 days and nights during the 
war and consequently much of the 
city and port was destroyed. How- 
ever, I found little or no trace of war 
damage. 

I visited the 8,000 ton motor vessel 
Arkhangelsk. The ship was built in 
Leningrad and launched in Febru- 
ary last year. Here are some of the 
interesting features that I found 
aboard the Arkhangelsk: 

The ship had a large recreation 
room which was situated amidships 
and extended from one side of the 
ship to the other. Two bulkheads 
were panellel and the deck was cov- 
ered with thick carpets. The room 
was used by passengers, officers and 
crew without distinction, and the 
ship’s committee, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the crew, held meet- 
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ings there and many problems re- 
lating to food, working conditions 
and the safety of the ship were dis- 
cussed. 

The room contained a piano, radio 
and a movie projector together with 
ten films which were changed every 
voyage. There were facilities for 
playing various games, and concerts 
were held in this room as well. 

The crew’s quarters were com- 
fortably fitted out. There were only 
two persons per room and it appeared 
to me that the Soviet government 
considers living space to be more im- 
portant than cargo space judging by 
the size of the rooms. 

Every cabin was equipped with a 
wash-basin (hot and cold running 
water), .wardrobe, chest of drawers, 
writing desk and a settee. All the 
rooms were provided with loud speak- 
ers relaying radio broadcasts. Every 
member of the crew had his own 
locker, where he could keep his 


working gear, outside his room, thus . 


keeping the accommodation clean. 
In all the rooms that I visited, 
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there were spring mattresses, sheets, 
pillows and counterpanes on the 
bunks. 

The bathrooms in the crew quar- 
ters were of particular interest. In 
addition to shower baths, there were 
Russian steam baths. I was informed 
by one of the crew that the steam 
baths were very beneficial to anyone 
who has been exposed to the wind 
and rain. The baths were guaranteed 
to cure a cold within twenty-four 
hours. 

The mess rooms were lavishly 
equipped with a refrigerator, coffee 
percolators, radio, and the tables 
were covered with white tablecloths. 
The pantry adjoining the mess room 
was equipped with electric hot plates, 
aluminum sinks and contained the 
latest labor-saving devices. The 
equipment in the pantry would make 
any housewife envious. 

All the members of the crew were 
provided with protective clothing, 
sea-boots, boiler suits and uniforms 
free of charge, being replaced after 
wear and tear. 

Soviet seamen are well paid for the 
hours they work. Under Soviet law, 
no seaman is allowed to work more 
than eight hours a day except in an 
emergency. 

On coal-burning ships, firemen work 
the four-watch system, thus only 
doing six hours per day. In the trop- 
ics, engine-room personnel work as 
little as four hours per day without 
any loss of pay. 

The Soviet seaman gets free medi- 
cal treatment and every year he gets 
one month’s holiday with pay plus 
15 days for service in tropical wa- 
ters. In addition, he may obtain a 
pass from the trade union to go to a 
rest home or sanatorium for 26 days 
or more, and if he is suffering from 
rheumatism or gastric trouble, he 
obtains treatment free and his wages 
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are paid by the Ministry of Marine 
and River Transport. 

In Leningrad there are ten hospi- 
tals which cater exclusively to sea- 
men, portworkers and their families. 
The Arkhangelsk, which has a crew 
of 50, carried a doctor. All seamen 
are X-rayed at regular intervals and 
are medically examined every two 
months. 

Every seaman has the opportunity 
of becoming an officer, and instruction 
is given by the heads of the various 
departments to those seamen inter- 
ested. All the officers are certifi- 
cated, promotion being determined 
by merit, not by length of service. 

Any seaman interested in obtain- 
ing higher qualification, and having 
the ability, can study at a technical 
institute ashore at the expense of 
the Ministry of Marine and River 
Transport. After graduation, they 
can be appointed as surveyors, navi- 
gation instructors, safety inspectors, 
harbor masters, pilots, port directors 
and so on. 

All seafarers are organized in the 
same union together with waterside 
and river transport workers, mem- 
bership being voluntary. Union dues 
amount to one per cent of wages. 
The executive of the union is elected 
every two years by secret ballot. 
‘Trade union officials (full-time) get 
the same pay as in their last job. 

Sports play a big part in the life 
of the Soviet seaman. Football 
matches are played between ship and 
ship and between ships and factories. 
The crew of the Arkhangelsk told me 
they had the best team in the Baltic 
fleet. 

I left Leningrad with the feeling 
that the Soviet Union is making big 
progress as a maritime nation. As 
a country with the largest network 
of waterways in the world, water is 
one of the nation’s biggest assets. 
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96 PER CENT ORGANIZED 


Leader of trade union 
deseribes Soviet set-up 


In view of the often-asked questions concerning the nature and 
role of trade unions in the Soviet Union, we are certain that our 
readers will be interested in learning some of the answers directly 
from a prominent Soviet trade union official, Ivan Khlistov. As 
Chairman of the Moscow Committee of the Soviet Machine-Building 
Union he heads an organization of 20,000 members. Mr. Khlistov 
was one of a large group of distinguished Soviet guests who visited 
Britain for the Friendship Month celebrations in November (see 
February NWR). It was during this visit that he addressed a large 
audience of British trade unionists in Holborn Hall. The report of 
his lecture and his answers to questions from the floor is taken 





from a report published in the British Russia Today Newsletter. 


FTER conveying greetings from 

the Soviet people to the British, 
Mr. Khlistov declared that Soviet 
trade unions are founded upon an 
industrial basis, on the principle of 
“one factory—one union,” regardless 
of the particular specialty. In the 
machine-building industry, for ex- 
ample, one union unites all the work- 
ers—turners, fitters, draughtsmen, 
etc. As a result, there are a com- 
paratively small number of trade 
unions in the Soviet Union—approx- 
imately 30 in all. 

From the point of view of inter- 
nal organization, they work on the 
principle of democratic centralism, 
which implies that each controlling 
committee is elected, that each is re- 
sponsible to its constituents, and that 
a higher committee’s decisions are 
binding upon a lower. 

The lowest unit unites the work- 
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ers in a particular plant or institu- 
tion with its elected committee. 
Then there is the town, or in the 
country, the regional committee. A 
union’s highest national authority 
is its central committee. 

The All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions unites all the unions. 
It functions between Congresses, 
which, meeting once every four 
years, are the supreme trade union 
authority. 

At all levels, any committee mem- 
ber who does not do his job prop- 
erly, can be recalled at the request 
of those who elected him. 

Soviet trade unions embrace nearly 
the entire working population—over 
96 per cent, and in some plants over 
99 per cent. 

Funds are derived firstly from 
membership dues—1l1 per cent of 
wages—and secondly from the in- 
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come of the various cultural institu- 
tions like the clubs, cinemas, thea- 
ters, athletic stadiums, etc. 

The trade unions are responsible 
for the operation of the state social 
insurance system—state because the 
government provides the funds with- 
out the worker paying a kopek—and 
the union spends it on the construc- 
tion and operation of sanatoriums, 
children’s camps, on first-aid stations, 
and to provide pensions and sick 
pay, ete. 

The unions also pay great atten- 
tion to labor protection and work- 
ing conditions. The state also allo- 
cates a certain amount for this each 
year and the unions check on how 
it is spent. 

The union concludes a collective 
agreement with the plant adminis- 
tration that sets forth all that must 
be done by both sides during the 
year. As soon as the agreement 
comes into force, the workers’ con- 
trol over its fulfillment begins. Di- 
rectors must give a progress report 
to a meeting of the workers every 
three months. A director who fails 
to carry out his obligations is held 
to account. 

Discussing the unions’ cultural and 
educational work, Mr. Khlistov de- 
scribed the Stalin Auto Works’ Pal- 
ace of Culture. 
accommodate 10,000 persons and con- 
tains a theater and two large halls 
each seating 500. It also contains a 
large number of smaller rooms for 
amateur groups of all kinds—dra- 
matics, artistic, etc., with all neces- 
sary equipment. 

In addition it has a large and sep- 
arate children’s section. 

The entire enterprise comes un- 
der the factory trade union commit- 
tee which is completely responsible 
for its administration. The commit- 
tee also has a rest home and sana- 
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torium on the Baltic Sea near Riga 
and a children’s camp in the woods 
near Moscow. 

Such facilities, and these are only 
part of the auto plant union’s exten- 
sive operations, means that much at- 
tention has to be paid to the training 
of trade union personnel and large 
funds are allocated for educational 
purposes. 

In addition to lectures and study 
groups, unions have their own high- 
er educational institutions. In Mos- 
cow there is a college for trade un- 
ionists that conducts a three-year 
course (with grants for students) 
in economics and social studies with 
special attention to trade union stud- 
ies. Upon completion of the course, 
the students assume full-time trade 
union posts. In Leningrad there is a 
special three-year school for trade 
union cultural workers—librarians, 
club managers, administrators of Pal- 
aces of Culture, central organizers 
of educational work, and the like. 

The Soviet trade union movement 
publishes a large number of peri- 
odicals and journals, including the 
daily Trud and the magazines Soviet 
Trade Unions and Club. 

Among the questions asked of Mr. 
Khlistov and the answers he gave, 
were the following: 


1. What is attendance like at Soviet 
trade union meetings? How does 
it happen that not all Soviet 
workers are union members—that 
is, that some get the benefits but 
don’t pay union dues? 


Meetings of the workers in one 
shop or department take place week- 
ly to discuss current issues requiring 
immediate attention. They discuss 
shortcomings in organization, etc., 
and measures to improve matters— 
and the foreman, who is one of the 








group, must act upon the decisions 
reached. 

Factory meetings are held monthly 
—if it is a very large plant it will be 
a delegate conference. This meeting 
will discuss matters of concern to 
the plant organization on labor, con- 
ditions, housing, etc. 

There is also the conference every 
three months with management to 
check up on fulfillment of the col- 
lective agreement, following inten- 
sive preparatory work. The union 
chairman is expected to check up on 
every point in practice and to voice 
any criticisms in the sharpest pos- 
sible manner. 

On the whole meetings are well 
attended, since it is those who go 
to the meetings who decide what is 
going to be done. 

As regards non-union workers, 
these incude new entrants into in- 
dustry, the new annual intake, at 
the time the count is taken. This 
category usually amounts to about 
4 per cent. Secondly, there is a’ per- 
centage of seasonal workers who 
come into industry from collective 
farms and then go back again as, 
for example, those who float timber 
down rivers. 

In general, there is no difficulty 
in getting workers to join unions— 
the benefits are so obvious—and on 


big jobs membership is frequently 


as high as 99 per cent. 


2. What is the frequency of elec- 
tions of shop stewards and factory 
committees? How is the problem 
of absenteeism dealt with? 


Lower trade union bodies are 
elected annually, and all leaders 
must give an account of themselves, 
and things go badly with them if 
their work isn’t up to scratch. 

Absenteeism is usually dealt with 
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at meetings of the workers which try 
to find out the reasons for it. A 
“telling-off” by one’s mates is usually 
held to be worse—and more effec- 
tive—than one from the manage- 
ment. 


3. How is an individual grievance 
taken up? 


Each factory committee has a con- 
flicts commission to which the work- 
er brings his complaint. The official 
responsible is also invited. Appeals 
can be carried right up to the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Un- 
ions. 


4. Could Mr. Khlistov sup up the 
main problems facing the Soviet 
trade unions today? 


Firstly, that of bringing about a 
sharp rise in living standards, which 
includes a further expansion of the 
building program, a further increase 
in the amount of consumer goods 
available, and a further raising of 
the cultural and educational level. 

In this connection the trade un- 
ions have their own network of sec- 
ondary schools. The big problem is 
to eliminate the distinction between 
mental and physical labor by raising 
the educational and technical level. 

Finally, the struggle for peace, be- 
cause it means abundance and happi- 
ness, while war means death and de- 
struction. 

These problems are _ essentially 
similar to those that face the entire 
people of the Soviet Union. 


5. What is the relationship between 
the trade unions and the state? 
Secondly, doesn’t a larger union 
give better facilities because it 
has more money? Is there any 
method of levelling out resources? 
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Our state is a people’s state rep- 
resenting the mass of the people. 
The trade unions represent the ad- 
vance guard of the workers, and 
their interests do not differ from 
those of the state. 

We do not separate the state from 
the people, we do not set one against 
the other. The aims of the state and 
of the workers, united in trade un- 
ions, are the same: the unions carry 
out these aims. 

On the second point, individual 
unions do not work in isolation, and 
it is the job of the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions to see that 
funds are equitably distributed. The 
AUCCTU is a very powerful body, 
uniting some 30 trade unions with 38 
million members. 


6. What are the functions of a shop 
steward in a Soviet factory? 


Shop stewards are the foundations 
of all our work. 

Each shop has its shop committee 
elected by the annual meeting. This 
committee has its sub-committees— 
housing, labor protection, social in- 
surance, culture, etc. All do work 
which though not large in scope is of 
major importance. 


These committees are constantly . 


before the workers, they are con- 
stantly representing the union in the 
eyes of the workers. 

It is the job of the stewards also 
to take complaints and problems to 
the factory committee to demand a 
solution. 


7. What happens to anyone who re- 
fuses to join the union? 


Nothing. But few refuse because 
trade union membership carries 
many advantages. 
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8. What about the wages of union 
full-timers in relation to work- 
ers’ pay? And do they revert 
back to their trades? 


Most of the best workers do in 
fact get more than a union official. 
Mr. Khlistov said that he, as a work- 
er with 18 years experience at the 
bench, gets less as a union official 
than he did on the job. 

No elected post is permanent. If 
the official is efficient, he can be re- 
elected; if not he can be removed, 
even after only two or three months, 
and then he will return to his job 
at the bench. 


9. You say union dues amounts to 1 
per cent of wages; does this in- 
clude overtime? 


Dues are based on gross earnings. 
Mr. Khlistov said that in his union 
the average monthly earnings are 
from 1,200 to 1,300 rubles, and mem- 
bers pay 12 or 13 rubles per month 
dues. 

Unless there are exceptional cir- 
cumstances — natural calamity, fire, 
and the like—overtime is banned in 
the Soviet Union, and directors have 
been prosecuted and fined for impos- 
ing it. 


10. In Britain wages for semi-skilled 
workers are not very different 
from those for skilled workers. 
Is initiative and willingness to 
work better rewarded in the So- 
viet Union? 


The unions pay great attention to 
the problem of raising the workers’ 
qualifications and skill. This is es- 
pecially important because of the 
large number of new factories which 
are going up and which give rise 
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to a great demand for skilled labor. 

Every factory has its special 
courses and in a large plant, such 
as the Stalin Auto Works, its own 
technical college as well as mass 
courses. 

There will also be 6- to 12-month 
Stakhanovite courses in shops and 
departments, giving theoretical 
training as well as practical work 
under the guidance of the best work- 
ers. 

At the conclusion of a course the 
worker appears before a qualifica- 
tions commission which can award 
a higher grading—frequently jump- 
ing one or two grades—and therefore 
a higher salary. 


11. Who fixes wages? Do they differ 
widely ? 


Wages, of course, vary from in- 
dustry to industry. They are estab- 
lished .by the Government on the 
basis of agreement between the 
AUCCTU and the central committee 
of the union concerned, who prepare 
memoranda and statements which 
form the basis for discussion. 

In general, the greater the eco- 
nomic importance of the industry 
and the more difficult the conditions, 
the higher the wage rates—for ex- 
ample, mining, metal workers, oil 
and rails. 

Each branch has its own rates, 
which depend, generally speaking, 
upon skill and output. But it is pos- 
sible, on one and the same job in one 
and the same factory, to have dif- 
ferent rates—a turner, for example, 
in a “cold” shop gets less than a 
turner in a “hot” shop. 


12. How is socialist emulation or- 
ganized? 


Socialist emulation is an important 
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part of trade union work. It starts 
between individuals and extends to 
factories and entire branches of in- 
dustry. It is not simply a question 
of who turns out the most—it is now 
increasingly a question of the fight 
for higher quality, the fight for the 
reputation of a particular “trade 
mark.” 

Each worker takes a_ decision 
about quality and quantity, and a 
union meeting sums up the results 
and publicizes the best examples in 
the press and honor bulletin boards. 

At top level, the central committee 
of the union sums up results to- 
gether with the Ministry concerned. 

Emulation plays a tremendously 
important part, first in the post-war 
reconstruction and now so that the 
people may the more quickly achieve 
a better life. In the course of so- 
cialist emulation, everyone shares 
his experience—it is this which dis- 
tinguishes it from competition. 


13. How are supervisory workers or- 
ganized? Do the unions play any 
part in their selection? Can trade 
union congresses be called more 
frequently? Do individual un- 
ions have their congresses more 
frequently than once every four 
years? 


Supervisory staff—directors, shop 
chiefs and the like—are appointed 
by the Ministry because it is impor- 
tant that the director be responsible 
to the state. But they are subject 
to control by the broad mass of the 
workers. The mass conferences on 
fulfillment of the collective agree- 
ment is a form of control over the 
entire work of management, as are 
the production conferences. 

If the director does his job well, 
he receives the support of the pro- 
duction conference. If not, the con- 
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AARON YUGOW 13886-1954 


HE DEATH of Aaron Yugow on February 9 is a grievous loss 

to the whole field of American-Soviet understanding, to which 
he so richly contributed, and to the staff of New World Review. Our 
readers will remember with gratitude his enlightening articles on the 
economic situation in the Soviet Union, and will share our regret that 
we are deprived of his help in analyzing the exciting new economic 
developments of the past year. A warm and generous person, he was 
always ready to give his time and talents when we asked him for 
articles, no matter how great the pressure of his other work. 


Aaron Yugow was born in Rostov-on-Don in 1886, was graduated 
from the University of St. Petersburg, joined the anti-Tsarist struggle 
in 1903, and knew imprisonment and exile. Having formerly belonged 
to the Menshevik wing of the Russian Social-Democratic Labor 
Party, Mr. Yugow was not wholly in sympathy with the So- 
viet regime in its early days. He has been living in this country 
for the last thirteen years. A profound student of developments in 
his native land, he became convinced that they were on the right 
course and in recent years has devoted himself wholly to bringing 
a better understanding of Soviet developments to Americans. He 
wrote on economic questions in four languages. Among the best 
known of his many books on Soviet economic planning, industry and 
agriculture, are “Russian Economic Front in War and Peace” (1924) 
and “Management of Russian Industry and Agriculture” (1944). 








He wrote on Soviet Economics for the Encyclopedia Brittanica. 


Mr. Yugow was one of the editors of the Russian-language daily 
newspaper Russky Golos, and contributed to The Nation and other 
periodicals as well as to New World Review. 





ference can call for his removal. The 
unions cannot actually remove him, 


but they can raise the question of 


his removal. 

Mr. Khlistov recalled that he had 
attended just such a meeting at a fac- 
tory which was not fulfilling its plan, 
and in which, as a result, wage rates 
were falling. Called by the factory 
committee, and attended by a Deputy 
Minister of the industry concerned, 
the meeting resulted in the dismissal 
of the director. 

In between All-Union Trade Union 
Congresses, the Central Council of 
Trade Unions holds a biennial plen- 
ary meeting. 
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In individual unions, congresses 
are held every two years, with plen- 
ary central committee meetings two 
or three times a year. 

There is in each case a presidium, 
or executive, which meets once a 
month, and a secretariat, also elected, 
which meets weekly. 


14. At what age do men and wom- 
en receive pensions? 


Women in general at 55, and some 
at 50. Men generally at 60, but in 
some trades 55. They can in all 
cases continue to work and still re- 
ceive their pensions. 
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Ancient China Looks Ahead 


A review by NORA RODD 


DAYBREAK IN CHINA by Basil Da- 
vidson, Jonathan Cape, London, 1953. 
A Liberty Book Club Selection, 191 


pp 


ASIL DAVIDSON is a non-Com- 

munist Englishman. With a party 
of 30 of his countrymen, mostly artists, 
and including four M.P.’s, he visited 
China in 1952. He is the author of two 
novels and of several books on world 
affairs. Of his Report on Southern 
Africa the London Observer says that 
“Mr. Davidson goes to the heart of the 
problem without special pleading.” In 
the present book the author sees China’s 
500 millions, increasing by ten millions 
a year, as they turn their backs on 
the past with its cruelty and oppres- 
sion, carrying out Mao Tse-tung’s 
Common Program. “They have had 
the oldest civilization, soon they will 
have the newest.” 

Mr. Davidson finds the core of the 
Common Program is to modernize the 
country and he believes this will greatly 
alter the course of human history: 


In a few years from now perhaps, 
the whole pattern of social, economic, 
and international relations will have 
radically changed not only for China 
but for the whole of Asia. That is 
why it must be important for all of 
us, in the West as well as in the East, 
to take a careful measure of what is 
now going forward in China. 


Land reform is the basis of the whole 
policy. Already more than 400 million 
peasants, 5 per cent of whom are for- 
mer landlords, have received their land. 
By heroic measures for flood control and 
prevention of famine, crops have so in- 
creased that by 1951 China was able 
to export 66,000 tons of rice to India, 
and 450,000 tons of rice and other 
grains to Ceylon. Land reform is 
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working because “the peasants do it 
for themselves, and know they are do- 
ing it for themselves.” 

In Shanghai, one of the world’s six 
most densely populated cities, Mr. 
Davidson goes among the five and a half 
millions “badly packed in slums and 
near slums,” but now no longer under 
the rule of the gangster. The new 
industrialization is teaching the people 
to understand, treating them as capable 
of understanding. Now it is necessary 
for the people to live as human beings. 
Many still must put up with their low- 
ceilinged attics and tenements but un- 
der new organization. The people are 
a part of the local government and be- 
fore them rise new housing blocks and 
slum areas disappear. 

Most factories are still privately 
owned, but they must now cooperate 
with the trade unions with their strong 
government backing. Since the worker 
is no longer treated as an inferior his 
output is no longer poor. “Before the 
liberation the machinery in our heads 
turned slowly and so our machines did 


too,” said an older worker. In a jute - 


factory in Chekiang Province the au- 
thor sees new machines, copies of the 
English machines beside them, which 
were made in Shanghai with Chinese 
tools. “You will be glad to know that 
the American blockade has done us no 
harm,” observed the young engineer 
guide, 

In an Appendix Mr. John Wood, 
Vice-President of the Scottish Miners, 
records that Chinese miners have non- 
contributory insurance and retire at 55. 
In the four collieries in the district of 
Hai-Nan which the party visits, Mr. 
Wood is struck by the cultural develop- 
ment of the miners; in both the library 
and reading room he finds more than 
4,000 volumes of various books and 
periodicals. 

Reading is all the rage, says David- 
son. Along the wharfside wall of Can- 
ton he sees a pavement library where 
books may be borrowed for three hours, 
and where people stand or sit to read 
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them. Many of the books tell cartoon 
stories of the life being lived around 
them. In 1951 a billion books were pub- 
lished in China, and seven million cop- 
ies of newspapers sold. 

With the passion for learning comes 
a revival of the arts. Mr. Davidson 
notes how in the West art is rapidly 
becoming an art for the small minority 
and that in England the level of ar- 
tistic culture is very low, while in China 
the arts have a high place, but they 
must appeal to the many, not the few. 
Artists must serve “as the heralds of 
a people’s freedom, as the prophets of 
a better life.” Must the artist then be- 
come mere propagandist to the Cause? 
Not at all, “as if artists could exist 
in a social and political vacuum.” The 
author makes this very clear: 


... The artist in capitalist society, 
as everyone knows, has a clear 
choice between serving the market, 
such as he finds it, and starving. 

What is happening to artists in 
China is something of profound im- 
portance. They are returning to a 
social atmosphere in which they are 
expected to serve the community in 
the same sense as the artists of pre- 
capitalist Europe were expected to 
serve the community. ... 

A painter in contemporary Europe 
or the United States may paint any- 
thing he likes, no doubt. . . . What- 
ever he does, he must be conscious 
that his art has little or no social 
purpose: whether he likes it or not, 


he is divorced in his work from the 
everyday affairs of nearly all his 
fellow men, Yet this was not the case 
in the golden age of European paint- 
ing. 


No one could appraise what he sees 
in New China without comment on the 
part that women are playing—a force 
“five times the population of the whole 
of the British Isles.” The housewives 
are learning to stand up. They are or- 
ganized now: they stand up together. 
When the humblest woman may be a 
group leader; when there are meetings 
to attend and neighbors to arouse, “the 
old sense of abandonment and isolation 
are gone forever.” 

Nor does the Church despair. Reli- 
gion, too, is serving the people, and 
the emphasis is on practical brother- 
hood. 


The author had a talk with a Quaker 
missionary who had been invited back. 
Not only is the Church free, but no 
longer are worship services disturbed 
by the screams of prisoners in torture 
chambers near by. 

Visiting New China has filled him 
with a great hope for mankind. “To 
watch the China of this liberation— 
costly to the few, life-giving to the 
many—is to jolt one’s Western pessi- 
mism to the roots. Man is good by na- 
ture.” 


The Drama of a Great Project 
A review by IRENE EPSTEIN 


THE DAWN OF A GREAT PROJECT, 
by V. Galaktionov and A. Agranov- 
sky, Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, Moscow, 1953. $1.50. 


HEN the Council of Ministers of 

the USSR announced in August 
1950 that a great hydroelectric station 
would be build on the Volga River near 
Stalingrad, work on the project had al- 
ready been underway for a year. Every 
work of construction is based on geol- 
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ogy—the science of the earth itself, its 
history and structure. “The Dawn of 
a Great Project” tells the fascinating 
story of the huge preliminary scientific 
work, completed in an amazingly short 
space of time, which made the execu- 
tion of the vast project a practical pos- 
sibility. 

The scientists engaged in the work 
themselves did not realize the magni- 
tude of the project until they heard the 
formal announcement that August day, 
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which set the Stalingrad Hydroelectric 
Station in its proper perspective in a 
huge complex of canals, dams, the 
planting of six huge forest shelter belts, 
and the creation of an entire “inland 
sea” together with vast plans for agri- 
cultural and industrial development. 

“Study this impressive picture, and 
you will have a conception of the scale 
of the battle which Soviet people are 
now waging to subdue nature,” write 
the authors, one a journalist, the other 
the chief geologist of the Stalingrad 
project. As they unfold the gigantic 
scale of that offensive, and describe in 
lucid and enthralling detail the scien- 
tific investigations on which it is based, 
the reader gains fresh understanding 
of the dynamics of a society organized 
on socialist principles, the creative 
power it unleashes, not only in its most 
talented members but in its average 
citizens (no longer average by our 
standards!)—and its potential ability 
to remake nature in all her aspects— 
whether the land, the climate, or the 
individual human being. 

Not only is every branch of Soviet 
science put at the service of the proj- 
ect, the workers throughout the whole 
country feel active participants, wheth- 
er they build the dredges and derricks, 
mix the concrete or furnish the count- 
less accessories involved in building 
the dams and power stations, and the 
towns which must house the vast labor 
force at the sites of construction. 

In trying to approximate the vast 
scale of planning and coordination, the 
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social perspectives which guided the 


Soviet planners in their work, an 
American reader inevitably thinks of 
our own T.V.A., which also remade an 
entire countryside, and the lives of its 
inhabitants. But T.V.A. today is a 
“sport,” almost an anacronism; its very 
survival is threatened by the clash of 
private interests which keep other, sim- 
ilar projects, such as the Missouri 
River Valley and Columbia River Val- 
ley development plans in the blueprint 
and controversial stages, while the 
precious topsoil washes into the oceans, 
and millions of human beings suffer 
from floods, droughts and sub-standard 
living conditions. 

Judging by other examples that have 
reached us, the Russians are steadily 
developing this kind of reportage, a 
combination of the better journalism 
as we know it with vivid human inter- 
est and scientific description and analy- 
sis, into a flexible and vivid literary 
form. 

There is plenty of drama in this nar- 
rative: the account of how the borings, 
which told the geologic story of the 
Volga’s bed, were completed only hours 
before ice closed off the river; how 
the threat of the great Volga “fault” 
was met, analyzed and evaluated, and 
the plans shifted so as to even improve 
the final project; or in the many sketch- 
es of human beings, varied in character, 
age and experience, who grew and de- 
veloped, or occasionally failed, in the 
course of their gigantic task. 

An American reader also inevitably 
compares such a book with the best- 
selling Sea Around Us by Rachel Car- 
son, with its wealth of lucid and color- 
ful scientific fact; but how many “Seas 
Around Us” do we get a chance to 
read, as contrasted with the wealth of 
scientific literature which, by all ac- 
counts, is available to lay Soviet reader? 
It is an illuminating sidelight on so- 
cialist literature that a lucid and sci- 
entific description of the nature of 
clay, or of the geologic strata of the 
Volga basin, is not out of place in an 
account of the adventures and achieve- 
ments of human beings! 
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MEETING of Foreign Min- 

isters of the United States, 
the Soviet Union, France and the 
United Kingdom, John Foster Dul- 
les, Viacheslav Molotov, Georges 
Bidault and Anthony Eden, took 
place in Berlin between January 
25 and February 18, 1954. They 
reached the following agreements: 


[A] 


The Foreign Ministers of the 
United States, the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, France 
and the United Kingdom meeting 
in Berlin, 

Considering that the establish- 
ment by peaceful means of a 
united and independent Korea 
would be an important factor in 
reducing international tension and 
in restoring peace in other parts 


of Asia, 
Propose that a conference of 
representatives of the United 


States, the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, France, the 
United Kingdom, the People’s Re- 


public of China, the Republic of 


Korea, the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Korea, and other 
countries whose armed forces par- 
ticipated in the hostilities in Ko- 
rea and which desire to attend 
shall meet in Geneva on April 26, 
1954 for the purpose of reaching 
a peaceful settlement of the Ko- 
rean question, 

Agree that the problem of re- 
storing peace in Indo-China will 
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also be discussed at the conference 
to which representatives of the 
United States, the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, France, 
the United Kingdom, the People’s 
Republic of China, and other in- 
terested states will be invited. 

It is understood that neither the 
invitation to nor the holding of 
the above-mentioned conference 
shall be deemed to imply diplo- 
matic recognition in any case 
where it has not already been ac- 
corded. 


[B] 


The Governments of the United 
States of America, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, France 
and the United Kingdom, 

Convinced that the solution of 
international controversies neces- 
sary for the establishment of last- 
ing peace would be considerably 
aided by an agreement on disarm- 
ament, or at least on a substantial 
reduction of armaments, 

Will subsequently hold an ex- 
change of views to promote the 
successful solution of this prob- 
lem as provided for in Paragraph 
6 of the United Nations Resolution 
of November 28, 1953. 

The four ministers have had a 
full exchange of views on the Ger- 
man question, on the problems of 
European security and on the 
Austrian question, but they were 
unable to reach agreement on 
these matters. 
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An Appeal by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois 
On Amnesty for the Smith Act Victims 


This is a letter sent by the distinguished scholar and leader Dr. 
W. E. B. Du Bois to a group of European friends. We are glad to 
reprint it here because this question of amnesty to those unjustly 
jailed under the Smith Act as a part of the cold war repressions, is 
a matter of vital importance to all Americans. 


You doubtless know that we have 
in the United States an Act of Con- 
gress called the Smith Act, passed 
in 1940, which is the cause of wide- 
spread and increasing injustice to 
American citizens. This Act punishes 
persons for advocating the overthrow 
of our government “by force and viol- 
ence,” and then has been so inter- 
preted as to declare almost any critic- 
ism of our present government and 
policies as involving such advocacy. 

Because of this interpretation 
fifteen men and women are now in 
prison, most of them with five-year 
terms. Fifty-one others have been 
convicted, five are now on trial, and 
others are awaiting trial, making one 
hundred nine victims in all. They are 
not accused of any illegal acts nor of 
present intent to commit such acts. 
They are merely suspected of being 
possibly willing to commit such acts 
in the near future since they believe 
in the doctrines of Karl Marx. Some 
of these American citizens of the 
highest respectability and never be- 
fore accused of crime, are temporarily 
free on bail but liable at any moment 
to be imprisoned. The charge against 
one is the publication of a pamphlet 
entitled, “Let Us Grasp the Weapon 
of Culture.” 

You will realize what a threat this 
situation is to freedom of thought not 
only in the United States but in the 
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whole world where this nation today 
plays so fatal a part. Many of us as 
Americans are starting a campaign 
to secure amnesty from President 
Eisenhower in the case of those al- 
ready imprisoned and those threat- 
ened with imprisonment. At the same 
time we are working for the repeal 
of the Smith Act. 

I am writing to ask your sympathy 
and cooperation in our effort. We 
know the natural reluctance of for- 
eigners to interfere in national af- 
fairs, but I think you wil agree that 
this situation is of far more than 
American concern. It is a matter of 
international ethics touching modern 
justice and decency. 

May I then beg your interest: 
either in the shape of a letter to me 
or to President Eisenhower, or to 
prominent Americans whom you may 
know. Also in particular will you 
spread knowledge of this situation in 
your own country, among your 
friends and in the pubic press so as 
to secure as wide cooperation as pos- 
sible, and start organized effort in 
Europe to free the victims of the 
Smith Act. 

(signed) W. E. B. Du Bois 
(Ph.D., Harvard University, 
Member of the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters; 
Prize Winner of the World 
Council of Peace, 1953) 
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USSR Wins World Hockey Title 


SOVIET athletes competing in the world arena continue to win top 
places and honors. As we go to press, the Soviet hockey team, com- 
peting with seven other teams in Stockholm, Sweden, came through 
to win the world ice hockey championships, defeating Canada, who 
was heavily favored, before a crowd of 17,000 at the Olympic Stadium. 

Reporting the event, the United Press declared: “The Russians, 
playing in their first tournament, skated the Canadians off their feet. 
They opened with a four-goal onslaught in the first period, added 
three more in the second session, and then coasted the rest of the 
way.” 

The final score of the game was 7-2. 

The same reporter wrote that “it was one of the biggest upsets in 
the history of the tournament.” Canada had been unbeaten in six 
previous contests in the tournament. The Soviet team had a record 
of five victories and one tie. 

The Soviet team leader, Boris Mjakinkov, said that they hoped the 
Canadian team would tour the USSR in a series of games. 

The contestants in the tournament, in the order of their final 
positions, follow: Soviet Union, Canada, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Finland, Norway, Switzerland. 
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BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 


AT LOWEST PRICES 


Quantities are very limited. 


Order NOW 


and make sure you get the books you want 


Minimum order—$1.00. 10% reduction 
on all orders of $3.00 or more 


Books 


BEHIND SOVIET POWER 
Jerome Davis 5c 


PEACE, WAR AND YOU 
Jerome Davis 50c 


FEAR, WAR AND THE —_ 
Prof. P. M. S. Blackett 


PEOPLE COME - * 
Jessica Smith 


AND NOT TO DIE 


Alexander Bek 35¢ 
SWING SHIFT 
Margaret Graham 25¢ 


THE on! 
Howard Fast 


IN THE CITY WAS A GARDEN 
Henry Kraus 35¢ 


MANET 
20 -Plates in Color 25¢ 


ROAD TO LIFE 


A. S. Makarenko (3 vols.) $3.50 


PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION 
Corliss Lamont 25c¢ 


SOVIET RUSSIA SINCE THE WAR 
Dean of Canterbury 25¢ 


THE RUSSIANS 
Albert Rhys Williams 25¢ 
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Pamphlets 


FALSIFIERS OF HISTORY 
Origins of World War Il 
5¢ each; 5 for 20c 


WE SAW FOR OURSELVES 
19 Americans Visit the USSR 
5¢ each; 5 for 20c 


RUSSIA WITH OUR OWN EYES 
British Workers Visit the USSR 
5¢ each; 5 for 20c 


RED TAPE AND BARBED WIRE 
The McCarran Law in Action 
by Sender Garlin 
5¢ each; 5 for 20c 


JUNGLE LAW OR HUMAN REASON 
The North Atlantic Pact 
by Jessica Smith 
5¢ each; 5 for 20c 


THE DEVIL AND JIMMY BYRNES 
by Frederick L. Schuman 
2c each; 5 for 5c¢ 


WHERE MINERS ARE HONORED 
Miner's Delegation Visits the USSR 


2c each; 5 for 5c 


PATH TO PEACE 
Official Documents and Exchanges 
Between the US and USSR 
3¢ each; 5 for 10c 


PEACE WON THE OLYMPICS 
Steve Murdock 4c each 
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STRENGTH 
FOR 

STRUGGLE 
By WILLIAM H. MELISH 


“In appearance a book of sermons 
but more than preaching. The his- 
toric record of the Melish case 
that went round the world. Every 
person who wants to see deeply 
into the inner struggle that is tear- 
ing the heart of the world today 
should read and ponder the mes- 


sage of this powerful book.” 


—DR. W. E. B. DU BOIS 


$2.75 
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Basic Pamphlet on Current Issues No. 7 
by CORLISS LAMONT 


CHALLENGE TO MecCARTHY 


AN INDISPENSABLE DOCUMENT IN THE BATTLE AGAINST MCCARTHYISM 


5¢ per copy 


In this first-hand account of his appearance before the McCarthy committee, Dr. 
Lamont presents his reasons for refusing to answer McCarthy's questions on the 
grounds of the First Amendment and the three-way separation of governmental 
powers. The pamphlet includes Dr. Lamont's full legal statement before the com- 
mittee and Dr. Albert Einstein's original letter on Congressional inquisitions. 


Other BASIC PAMPHLETS available now: 


No.3 The Humanist Tradition 

No.4 Effects of American Foreign Policy 
No.5 Back to the Bill of Rights 

No.6 The Myth of Soviet Aggression 








Copies of any of the above pamphlets may be obtained for 5c per copy by 
ordering from BASIC PAMPHLETS, Box 42, Cathedral Station, New York 25, N. Y. 


Special prices on bulk orders are: 50c for 12 copies, 
$1.00 for 30 copies; $2.75 for 100 copies 
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THE WAY TO PEACE 


THE BERLIN CONFERENCE 
AND WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU 


by JESSICA SMITH 


Did the press give you clear coverage of the Berlin Confer- 
ence? The exact proposals offered? The concessions made by 
both sides? What the people of Europe were saying? 


This pamphlet will fill the gap, for it contains a full report 
and evaluation of the proposals, discussions and decisions of the 
four powers on the main issues affecting world peace. 


The proceedings—opening the way to further conferences— 
deeply concern you, for they affect the welfare of our country, 
our children, and the peace of the world. 


Here are facts you need to know if you are to play your part 
in the determination of American foreign policy. 


25¢ a copy 


Get extra copies for your friends 


5 for $1 
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